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THE UNITY OF PRAYER 


NCIENT spiritual 
writers used to define prayer as an “elevation towards God,” and this 
definition does not necessarily imply words. It means a simple atti- 
tude of presence to God, of consent to God. Fundamentally, prayer 
consists in accepting God and His requirements: Fiat voluntas tua. 

The first prayer of the New Testament was not a prayer of peti- 
tion, but of acceptance: “Fiat mihi . . . Be it done to me accord- 
ing to thy word.” To pray is nothing more than to say “Yes” to God; 
and in order to say it, it is not even necessary to pronounce that 
very short word “Yes.” It is enough to be there, not to leave, to stay 
silent near the table of the divine mysteries, near the altar, at the foot 
of the Cross, like our model once again: Stabat. 

Such a prayer, of course, since it is the desire to welcome God 
into ourselves, is, inseparably, an expectation, a petition, an aspira- 
tion; we have to receive everything from God, and first of all Him- 
self. That is why it is not easy to distinguish clearly the different 
aspects of this unique reality. 

In this essay I shall restrict myself to what might be termed the 
“unity of prayer.” First I shall try to recall the fundamental reason 
for this unity, and then to show how this is realized in the two main 
forms of prayer, the liturgy and private prayer. 


PRAYER AS A MYSTERY 
The most simple realities are always the richest. God is absolutely 
simple. The activity which consists in being with God is inexhaust- 
ibly simple. It has, and therefore is capable of, an infinity of different 
forms. 

Since it is the most personal thing in the world, prayer admits of 
as many forms as there are souls in the Church of God. There are 
no two identical prayers, because there are no two identical souls. 
Our Lord does not create us, nor does He save us, in series, so to 
speak. His love for each of us is a personal one, a unique one, and 
our love for Him has this same character of intimacy. 

On the other hand, God does not save us separately; He makes 
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of us a divine society, a body, the Corpus Christi. We are the Church 
and are in the Church: no one of us is the whole Church, but the 
whole mystery of the Church — which is the mystery of salvation 
— is given to each of us, even if each of us does not exercise all the 
acts of the Church’s ministry. Therefore our prayer is unavoidably a 
Church prayer: a prayer in the Church, a prayer with the Church. 

And this is exactly where prayer becomes a mystery. Prayer is 
personal and unique, the most personal and unique reality we can 
think of. Yet, at the same time, there is no private prayer: prayer is 
not a solitary attitude in the presence of God. We cannot pray alone, 
we cannot be alone in the presence of God. We are not just the two 
of us, God and ourself: all our brothers in the Church pray in us, 
with us, and for us; we pray with them, in them, and for them. 

This sort of antinomy between the personal and universal aspects 
of prayer is a mystery, a great mystery. I do not intend to explain 
it. But I shall try to consider, in the light of tradition, how we live this 
mystery. 

Prayer is a mystery of faith: we believe in prayer like we believe 
that God is God, that grace is grace, that sin deprives us of grace, and 
so forth. And it is good for us, sometimes, to renew our faith in the 
mystery of prayer. This may help us to persevere when the tempta- 
tion comes not to pray any more because not only don’t we quite 
understand what prayer is — a normal problem, since it is a mystery 
— but because we don’t feel any sentiment when praying, when 
being with God. 

If prayer is a mystery, it is because it is an activity of Jesus Christ 
in us. The only thing of importance is life in Christ. We live in Jesus 
and He lives in us. 

Now Jesus is prayer. Being the Image of the Father, He is — He 
was during His lifetime on earth, and He is in His heavenly life — 
the perfect consent to His Father: He is acceptance, adoration. And 
the Spirit whom He sent and sends to us, who is His Spirit, is a Spirit 
of prayer, a praying Spirit. St. Paul tells us, “You have received a 
spirit of adoption as sons, by virtue of which we say, ‘Abba, Father’ ” 
(Rom. 8:15). This is the prayer of Christ, this is Christian prayer, 
the prayer of the Christian. This is the simple and perfect expression 
of Christ’s consent to His Father. Animated by the Spirit of Christ, 
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we too have only to say, “Abba, Father.” To pray is to accept God. 
Being simple, it is inexpressible ; it is necessarily a form of silence. 

St. Paul goes on, “The Spirit also helps our weakness. For we do 
not know what we should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit himself 
pleads for us with unspeakable groanings” (Rom. 8:26). Unspeak- 
able: all that we could and will ever be able to describe of our prayer 
will always be inferior to the essential reality of prayer. Prayer will 
always be something else, something more, something higher. 

Prayer consists in accepting God just as the Son accepts the Fa- 
ther, and this acceptance is love. Love is nothing else than the mu- 
tual consent of two wills. To consent to God is to be saved, to receive 
salvation. St. Bernard says, “Consentire salvari est —To consent 
means to be saved.” ! And we cannot be saved by ourselves. Christ 
prays in us, Christ says in us, “Abba, Father,” and God saves us in 
Christ. 

Prayer is a mystery because salvation is a mystery. Prayer is the 
mystery of salvation itself. Christ prays in us; and therefore we must 
believe in prayer as we believe in Christ. Praying in us, Christ saves 
us ; we must believe in prayer as we believe in our salvation. 

This conception of prayer as an acceptance of God, as a consent 
to God and to the mysteries of God, as a consent to all that God does 
for us, a consent to the work of our salvation, explains all the aspects 
of prayer. 

Prayer is thanksgiving, because it consists in receiving within our- 
selves the grace of salvation. Prayer is supplication, because it con- 
sists in longing to receive this always more and more, and what we 
ask for is, essentially, the accomplishment of our salvation. “We 
know,” explains St. Paul in the same passage of the Epistle to the 
Romans, “that all creation groans and travails in pain until now. And 
not only it, but we ourselves also, who have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit — we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adop- 
tion as sons, the redemption of our body” (Rom. 8:22-23). 

The object of Christian prayer is salvation, the plenitude of sal- 
vation. Our salvation has been realized in the sacrifice of Christ ; this 
sacrifice is present in the Eucharist. And so every prayer is eucharis- 
tic: it is ordained to the Eucharist, it receives its value from the 


? De Gratia et Libero arbitrio, I, 2: PL 182, 1002. 
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Eucharist, it has its summit, its perfect expression and realization in 
the Eucharist, in eucharistic Communion, just after we have sung 
with the priest, Fiat voluntas tua! 

Prayer, therefore, because it is simple, involves the whole Chris- 
tian attitude, the whole Christian comportment. And it is only when 
we have recalled this full and fundamental notion of prayer as a 
mystery, as an acceptance of God and of the mysteries of God, that 
we can understand the unity of the different forms of prayer. 

As already stated, there are no two identical ways of praying in 
the Church, there are no two identical prayers, because each soul is 
unique, each grace — which is the participation in God by a par- 
ticular soul — is different ; there is an infinite diversity of prayer. 

There is, however, also a wonderful unity. Diversity because God 
is the Creator, not at all limited; unity because God is one, the Son 
is one and the Spirit is one. The same Spirit of Christ prays in all of 
us; we all receive, in our personal manner, the same salvation. 

There is a marvelous unity in the essence of prayer, and there is, 
too, a marvelous unity among the different forms of prayer, because 
the unique and simple mystery of saying, “Abba, Father,” requires 
expression in a human way, and normally in words. These words will 
never be the essential element of prayer: “Not everyone who says to 
me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven; but he who 
does the will of my Father” (Matt. 7:21). 

Nevertheless words are necessary so long as we live in this mortal 
life. Now if we consider the traditional doctrine of prayer, it appears 
that the unity of the different forms and expressions of prayer, of this 
unspeakable mystery, comes from this fact: that prayer to God 
must be expressed mainly in the words of God Himself. 

God has spoken to us, and His words have been written for us in 
a book, the Book, the Bible. And the Bible has to be the normal 
food of prayer. The Bible furnishes prayer with all the words it needs 
to be a prayer, to be accepted by God. Thanks to the Bible, prayer 
can be a eucharist: a eucharistia, or gratiarum actio. We render back 
to God what we have received from Him, we say to God the words 
God has spoken to us. 

I would like to suggest that this is realized in the two main tra- 
ditional forms of prayer: the liturgy and meditation. For reasons of 
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space, I shall limit myself now to consideration of the liturgy, and 
treat of meditation in a second article. 


THE LITURGY AS A BIBLICAL PRAYER 


What is the liturgy? It is the celebration by the Church of the 
mystery of Christ. What the liturgy celebrates is not ideas, or the- 
ories, but facts — the facts which have saved us and are saving us, 
the salvation-occurrences. These facts are mysteries. The principal, 
central one is the paschal mystery, the mystery of the death and res- 
urrection of Christ. All the others prepare for it, continue it, or re- 
veal to us its content, its effects, and its richness. 

What they all go to make up is not a system, not a series of theo- 
logical theses, but a history. The liturgy contains, renews, and com- 
municates to us the sacred history, the benefit of which — namely, 
salvation in Christ — is given to us in faith, “through a mirror and in 
an obscure manner,” and in the sacraments, in sacred signs, the chief 
of which is the holy Eucharist, the blessed sacrament of the Mass. 

As the celebration of a mystery, the liturgy is itself a mystery. 
The mystery surpasses us, transcends us. The celebration, as well as 
the mystery, is ineffable. But since, and as long as, we are in human 
bodies and a social body, we need expression. We need to speak. 
We have no other way to signify our acceptance of the mystery than 
to say it in one manner or another. What can we say to God? 

We can say to God the words of God. And this is why the liturgy is 
biblical. In the inexhaustible Book our holy mother the Church has 
made a choice for us. Her liturgy, as far as expression goes, is an 
ensemble of actions and texts, the union of which constitutes the 
rites. They are mostly biblical: inspired by the Bible, or reproduced 
from the Bible. 

As regards the words, the liturgy is a succession of lessons and 
canticles mostly taken from the Bible. Both, but chiefly the lessons, 
instruct us on the content of the mystery; both, but chiefly the can- 
ticles, express our thanksgiving, our enthusiasm, our love. 

Now what is the predominant character of this liturgical expres- 
sion? It is to be poetical, and this for two reasons: first, because the 
Bible is poetical; second, because the mystery surpasses us. We 
cannot express it entirely or exhaustively, we cannot explain it 
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clearly; we are just able to suggest it, to evoke it. And this is the 
function of poetry: to be an evocation. 

As Claudel has said, everything is either allusion, or illusion.” 
Everything may and must become an allusion to God, a sign of God. 
Everything may signify God and His mysteries — which is exactly 
the scope of the liturgy. In the liturgy, signification obtains its maxi- 
mum efficiency because “sacraments contain what they signify.” 

We realize why the Bible’s language is perfectly adapted to the 
liturgical mystery. The liturgy is a poem because it is a mystery. In 
poetry the words always signify more than they say. They evoke, they 
suggest realities, they provoke spiritual experiences which are un- 
speakably above the words themselves and their usual content. 

You are perhaps acquainted with the wonderful little book of 
Abbé Brémond, Prayer and Poetry, in which he shows that the prop- 
erty of both prayer and poetry is to evoke what he calls a catharsis, 
a purification. Poetry liberates what is best in us, our spiritual 
faculties. It raises and exalts us above ourselves. This is eminently 
the case in prayer, and chiefly in liturgical prayer. The missal and 
the breviary are masterpieces of literary beauty; there is nothing 
approaching them in the whole of literature. The liturgy is all beauty, 
because all the beauty of the Bible is used in it to express the tran- 
scendent beauty of the mystery. 

Let us take an example. We celebrate the feast of the Epiphany. In 
this feast we commemorate, we proclaim the manifestation of the 
divinity of Christ to the universe. Now the texts do not elaborate 
the ideas of divinity or universality. These texts are poetical descrip- 
tions of facts, and these facts evoke higher realities which no one and 
no words could express adequately. 

The gradual begins, “All the men of Saba are coming with their 
gifts of gold and incense, their cry of praise to the Lord. . . . Rise 
up, Jerusalem, and shine forth, for the glory of the Lord has broken 
upon thee.” And immediately afterwards, like a refrain, it repeats 
the same poetical words, “All the men of Saba are coming. . . .” 
Then the gospel relates the fact that the Magi came with presents and 
adored the Child as king. 


2 -‘1penamae au “Livre de Ruth” (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1938), 
p. 60. 
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The mere bringing together of these two texts is sufficient for the 
Church to suggest the mystery — never speculatively expressed — 
of the universality of the kingdom of Jesus. This Mass, in its texts, is 
an illustration of the mystery which is accomplished in the Eucharist 
of this day and of every day. 

The worship of the Church is essentially poetic, because its ob- 
ject (the mystery) and its expression (biblical language) are not 
human realities ; both are above us, transcend us, raise us above our- 
selves. This is why the liturgy is so difficult and actually has not been 
understood by many people in the last centuries, although the 
Church has always kept her liturgy as a treasure, as the normal and 
excellent expression of her ordinary magisterium. 

Maybe the difficulty comes from the fact that we are too anxious 
to understand. We do not need to understand so much as to consent. 

St. Benedict has a marvelous sentence on this point. After regu- 
lating the divine office in detail, he speaks of what the monks are to 
do during it, and he says, “Mens nostra concordet voci nostrae. — 
Let our mind be in harmony with our voice” (ch. 19). For him, the 
liturgy is mental prayer: mens nostra. But this mental prayer con- 
sists in consent to what our voice proclaims, namely, the words of 
God, the text of the Bible. We have to accord our mind to what the 
Church asks us to say. The Church has chosen for us; we must ac- 
cept, consent, thank, and obey. 

This is the liturgy. Liturgy is obedience, it is renouncement, and 
that is why it is worship: it is perfect sacrifice. “Let us obey the song 
of the Wisdom of God, and let us renounce even to choose our words 
ourselves,” 

Liturgy is humility. In the liturgy we retire behind the prayer of 
the Church, behind the words of God. In the liturgy God is the chief 
actor: we have only to say, “Yes, Amen,” to sing “Alleluia,” as do 
the saints in heaven, according to the Apocalypse. That “our mind 
accord with our tongue” means that it accords with the mind of 
God, with the words of God, with the mind of the Church. 

We understand now why, when dealing with divine services, the 
ancient writers speak so much of “reverence.” St. Benedict has a 
chapter “On Reverence at Prayer” (ch. 20). Reverence is a general 
attitude of presence to God, of admiration, of fear — in the biblical 
meaning of the word, which includes love and humility. It is psycho- 
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logically difficult to be fully attentive during a long service, without 
distractions. But it is quite possible to keep this general attitude of 
reverence. 

The ensemble of texts and actions of which the liturgy consists 
creates a marvelous atmosphere of prayer, of poetry, of a high 
spiritual tenor that embraces the whole person, soul and body. More 
than in a psychological tenor, prayer and the liturgy are interested 
in a spiritual one. Even if it is difficult to give actual and fixed atten- 
tion to ideas for a long time, it is easy to take part actively in the 
divine service. 

Georges Goyau has called some ways of praying, “une grande 
distraction vers le ciel, a great distraction towards heaven.” Aside 
from his paradoxical formulation, this definition is not entirely with- 
out significance. What is required in the liturgy is a form of piety 
which sometimes, for at least some of its participants, excludes an 
actual attention to the words: the master of ceremonies, the choir- 
master, the sacristan, and others must keep attentive to a number 
of things in a way that recalls the words of our Lord, “You are so- 
licitous about many things.” But in this case those many things are 
indispensable for the perfect expression of the unum necessarium, 
the one thing necessary. This latter involves all the words, the songs, 
and the actions. 

And it is only when we do exactly and conscientiously all that the 
Church by means of the rubrics requires, that we consent to the 
divine mystery which is being accomplished in the liturgy. This en- 
semble of poetical words, signs, and attitudes is the Church’s mas- 
terpiece of prayer and, at the same time, a masterpiece of human and 
divine literature. 

This is particularly true regarding the psalms. The psalms have 
always been considered as difficult texts, as difficult prayers. For this 
reason, since the early centuries of Christianity, there has been an 
abundant extra-biblical literature concerning the psalms: capitula 
or summaries, commentaries, glosses, psalter-collects and so on, 
especially titles, tituli psalmorum, of which several patristic series 
exist.* These “titles” suggest a general trend of interpretation for 
each psalm, always a Christian interpretation, always prophetic and 

* Cf. P. Salmon, “De l’interpretation des Psaumes dans la liturgie aux ori- 
gines de l’office divin,” La Maison-Dieu, No. 33, p. 21. 
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christological: Vox Christi . . . Vox Ecclesiae, and so forth. These 
minor texts, which are found in the manuscripts alongside the texts 
of the psalms themselves, clearly show that the psalms were always 
regarded as difficult texts of prayer. 

Nevertheless the Church has always kept them and does not seem 
to be ready to change her mind on this point. Why is this, if not 
because the psalms are a perfect way of praying? They involve all 
sorts, all forms of prayer. They are the most perfect expression of 
what the Church can say to God, and can say far better than any 
formula we could ourselves invent. 

There has been a long literary tradition of the Laus Psalmorum, 
of the praise of psalms, of which Cassiodorus is the most famous 
representative. His text was frequently copied throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages. And truly, the psalms remain a masterpiece of poetry and 
prayer. The Church could not have found a form of prayer more 
adapted to all minds and all situations. The ensemble of psalms 
creates an atmosphere of prayer which elevates us above ourselves. 

The whole liturgy, in the same way, is a miraculous (better, a 
charismatic) ensemble of prayer and poetry, thanks to the psalms. 
Let us think what the liturgy would be without the Bible. Either it 
would not exist at all, or it would amount to a mere collection of de- 
votional practices: surely easy, or at least easier, but sentimental and 
less nourishing for the soul — marked by an epoch or a man, and 
void of that poetic and universal character of the great Catholic 
liturgy. 

And let us think what the Bible would be without the liturgy: 
just a Book, nothing more. Not that living Book, that living doctrine, 
that substantial food which the Church distributes to us in the divine 
office and in holy Mass. What a feeling of coldness, of void, of sad- 
ness, overcomes us when by chance or by error we happen into one 
of the assembly rooms of some sect. We hear some pages of a book 
being read, but it is not a living reading; there is no action, no sacra- 
ment, no reality, because there is no liturgy. 

“May our mind be in harmony with our voice.” In the liturgy 
we are called upon to bring our mind in harmony with what the 
Church does for us and says to God. And the best way to hear 
these words is to pronounce them. St. Bernard wrote in a concise 
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but marvelous formula, “Sola quae cantat audit.— Only the soul 
that sings truly hears.” * In order to hear the words of God in the 
liturgy of the Church, let us sing them; it is in singing that we hear. 

Jean Leclercq, O.S.B. 


TIMELY TRACT 


GUARDED ENTHUSIASM 


T WOULD BE naive 
to think that the Instruction of September 3, 1958, is going to have 
an immediate effect upon every church and chapel across the land. 
The Instruction was issued to people, not fed to univacs. 

An aging bishop of a small diocese dutifully sent copies of the 
Instruction to his priests. One pastor upon receiving it was quite de- 
lighted at the bishop’s thoughtfulness. What was he going to do with 
it? “I am going to keep it. It is the only thing the bishop ever gave 
me.” This only proves that priests are people, and the response to 
the Instruction will be as varied as there are distinct personalities 
who receive it. Do we want it otherwise? Do we want the response 
of automatons? 

With due allowance for the foibles of human nature and the lack 
of a liturgical orientation to our thinking, a good start with the imple- 
mentation of the Instruction has been made in this country. The 
Catholic Press has given ample coverage to the changes. The hier- 
archy generally has taken the position that if this is what the Church 
wants let us get on with the task. 

The nature of the Instruction, moreover, invited cooperation. It 
required no lengthening of services. It was not an all-or-nothing 
approach, but a simple request that at least some start be made. 
There was no opening for our defensive, “Europeans don’t under- 
stand our ways.” It was obvious that they did and that they re- 
spected them. 


* Sermones super Cantica, I, 10. Ed. J. Leclercq, etc. (Rome, 1957), v. I. 
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Social change is always uneven. In parishes where there had been 
previous concern in the rectory for real participation, beginnings 
have been made, or where beginnings had been previously made, the 
lay lector or the community recitation of the Pater noster was added. 
In parishes where there was no awareness or concern with the lack 
of participation there is now a “wait and see” attitude. Even this 
can be interpreted as a positive token of good will. 

The American Church has been well conditioned for liturgical 
changes. Priests and people were stunned time and again by the 
breath-taking changes in the fasting and evening Mass decrees and 
the restoration of Holy Week. We are becoming shock-proof to 
liturgical change. We feel there is no use fighting City Hall after 
one reads that good Pope John put a hole in the vernacular dike 
and permitted the Germans to experiment with vernacular readings 
during Holy Week. When we read about his washing the feet of 
priests on Holy Thursday it is obvious that acceptance of the Man- 
datum on the local level will be hastened appreciably. 

Accepting liturgical change has passed from being a radical ori- 
entation to what economist Galbraith calls “conventional wisdom.” 
This is a sophisticated expression for “climbing on the bandwagon.” 
No one wants to be branded as a hopeless reactionary and be a drag 
on the march of time. 

There is, however, more to our acceptance of liturgical change 
than the conditioning Pius XII and John XXIII have given us. The 
American people become impatient with their priests if they feel 
they are holding back the wheels of progress. 

Since progress, change, and adaptability are necessary “virtues” in 
a dynamic, industrial culture, they have been built into the American 
way of life. Although people do not expect the religious institutions, 
which by nature must be conservative, to move at the same tempo 
as the economic ones, they do become impatient when changes that 
are demonstrably needed are neglected. 

The American layman sees failure to cope with change in eco- 
nomic life as suicidal. Yet the American priest feels no such pressure 
overtly acting upon him. Change or no change, Sunday Masses will 
be at the usual hours. 

There are, however, nuances that must be considered. In this 
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country the rapport between priest and people is such that the lay 
people have excellent means of communication which they subtly 
use to tell their priests their needs. Also the priests in the American 
rectory, in spite of the fact of their withdrawal during seminary days, 
generally speaking share the mores of the American people. If 
gadgets are clues, the rectory offers many telltales. 

Because of our impatience to see the latest decrees receive im- 
mediate implementation, we forget that the American Church has 
adapted itself to its cultural milieu and given a liturgical character 
to some of its secular holidays. Labor Day is now the feast of St. 
Joseph the Worker and widely observed in industrial areas. Thanks- 
giving, which was Puritan in origin, is now celebrated by Catholics 
with a national clothing drive for needy brethren throughout the 
world as well as a growing emphasis on a meaningful liturgical 
observance. Memorial Day, too, has been related to Catholic 
worship. 

However, if we realistically look at the liturgical calendar and 
compare observances of Old World immigrants with those of pres- 
ent-day Catholics we note distinct losses. Epiphany, Corpus Christi, 
the feasts of Ss. Peter and Paul and St. Joseph evoke little response 
from the average Catholic. 

We are holding on to our four non-holiday holydays through sheer 
obedience. If the command were withdrawn, the feasts of All Saints, 
the Immaculate Conception, the Assumption and Ascension Thurs- 
day, we can be sure, would lapse into oblivion. These have no 
American cultural supports comparable to Christmas, Holy Thurs- 
day, and Good Friday. 

The restored Easter Vigil service meets with quiet but stubborn 
resistance from the American Catholic. The key mystery of redemp- 
tion, the richest and most meaningful liturgical service, the one to 
which Pius XII pinned his hope for a Christian revival, frankly 
brings a disappointing crowd of worshipers. The hour and the length 
of the service is the alleged reason, but the cause is deeper. 

With the American Catholic, the annual renewal of one’s baptism 
simply does not merit the importance of a New Year’s Eve party or 
midnight Mass at Christmas. 

The leaders of the liturgical movement are well aware of the im- 
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plications of this passive resistance and see it as the Achilles heel 
of the liturgical apostolate. The Vigil service is based on convictions 
about the “new life.” An understanding of it means an immersion in 
Christ and the consequent freedom that accrues to the sons of God. 
Americans, Catholics included, want strictness in their religion, not 
freedom. There is an illuminating passage in Fichter’s Parochial 
School: 

It is an interesting fact that the children themselves seem to think 
negatively along the lines of religion and virtue. When they were asked, 
“What can you do to pay honor to Christ?” the best they could suggest 
were a series of “don’ts.” “Don’t quarrel at home,” “don’t talk in 
Church.” “Don’t cheat, steal, swear, curse, etc.” All of the teachers 
stressed the positive during Lent, indicating action that could be taken 
to please God, but the children themselves continued to think in terms of 
negative sacrifices, means of self-control, and minor deprivations. This 
facet appears to be inherent in the modern urban cultural interpretation 
of Christianity. 


Lent in these terms is seen as an end in itself. We can go to 
Mass every day during Lent because it is difficult and God is pleased 
with our difficult feats of valor. 

In this view, Lent and Easter are mentally separated. Easter is 
not a transfiguration but a ceasing of hostilities to ourselves. There 
is no need of a Vigil service in this Calvinistic view of Christianity. 
Why punish ourselves further when Lent is over? 

The American Catholic defends a religiously pluralist society. He 
would not want it otherwise. He prefers it to an integrated culture 
that taught and held its adherents with miracle plays, cemeteries, 
street names, frequent holyday holidays and the like. 

I am certainly not nostalgic for the Middle Ages. Its external 
forms concealed much that was at variance with the Gospel. We 
can neither unscramble an egg nor turn back the clock. This is the 
society we accept and for which we are responsible, but we have 
let ourselves become so American that we fail to see how the domi- 
nant Protestant cultural setting of this country has taken its toll 
among us. 

With our adding machine approach to Christianity we count the 
pupils in our schools, the building costs, and the number of sacra- 
ments dispensed and come up with some mighty impressive figures 
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that speak for themselves in high places everywhere. If the liturgical 
apostolate and Christianity are pivoted on an awareness of baptism, 
we should put away our adding machines and have our theologians 
elaborate its meaning and have our psychologists, sociologists, and 
social engineers teach us how to give it cultural support. 

We can study change from two poles, external and internal. The 
external changes are the ones which first impress us. The change in 
dress and diet of the immigrant is something that strikes us as im- 
portant, but the values of the person may resist change. The inter- 
nal change is really the significant one. 

This is the ideological change; that is, the change in mores or 
values. Conformity to Instructions and decrees on the liturgy are 
certainly external changes to be praised. Their purpose is to bring 
about an internal change. This type of change does not inexorably 
follow. 

There is no question that the acceptance of the Instruction will 
be a mixture of sterile conformity and genuine understanding. The 
real question is what will be the proportion of the mixture. 

My enthusiasm about the American liturgical apostolate is not 
waning, but it is reserved and guarded. 

Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE LIVING WORD OF GOD: 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


COLLEGE mathemat- 
ics student rarely if ever consults his grade school arithmetic book. 
It may be on his bookshelf, but he keeps it merely as a curiosity, or 
as a souvenir to remind him of how much ground he has covered 
since he first studied the simple elements of his science. 

Some persons feel much the same way about the Old Testament. 
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“Why should I read the Old Testament? It is the story of God’s 
dealings with mankind in its childhood. With the coming of Christ 
‘in the fulness of time,’ mankind has reached adulthood. In the 
New Testament is the story of how God brought His redeeming 
action to a completion, and this is the story which I want to know 
and love most. 

“Didn’t St. Paul write to Christian converts from Judaism: “The 
Law has been our tutor in Christ that we might be justified by faith. 
But now that faith has come, we are no longer under a tutor’? And 
a little later in this same epistle to the Galatians he declared: ‘Now 
that you have come to know God, . . . how is it that you turn 
again to the weak and beggarly elements?’ ” (Gal. 4:7, 9). 

Here we have the old fallacy of a partial truth used as a clinching 
argument. The apostle of the gentiles is not consigning the Old 
Testament to a dusty corner of his bookshelf to be kept there as a 
precious antique. He is rather crusading against the belief that salva- 
tion could be achieved through human activity alone, independent 
of Christ’s death upon the cross. Many Jewish Christians could not 
shake off the teaching common among the rabbis, that man was 
saved by prayers, fasts and the many other works commanded by the 
Mosaic Law. To this highly explosive issue, St. Paul retorted: “If 
justice is by the Law, then Christ died in vain” (Gal. 2:21). 

Never for an instance can St. Paul be considered the father of 
the Marcionite heresy which condemned the Old Testament as the 
work of the devil. He himself wrote: “The Law indeed is holy” 
(Rom. 7:12). In his first epistle to Timothy the apostle taught: “The 
sacred writings . . . are able to instruct thee unto salvation by the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is inspired by God and 
useful for teaching, for reproving, for correcting, for instructing in 
justice; that the man of God may be perfect, equipped for every 
good work” (2 Tim. 3:15-17). 


THE WORD STANDS FOREVER 
Similarly, St. Peter associates the Old Testament with “the word of 
the gospel that was preached to you” and through which “you have 
been reborn” (1 Pet. 1:23-25). He quotes the Old Testament, 
bolstering his declaration with the words of Isaias: 
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“All flesh is grace 
And all its beauty is like the flower of the field. . . . 
The grass withers, the flower fades, 
But the word of our God stands forever” (Is. 40:6—8). 
In this passage Isaias is declaring that all human life is a process of 
growing old and decaying, but the Word which comes from God 
rises constantly before our eyes with ever more vigorous life. The 
Hebrew phrase debar elohenu yaqum le‘olam implies much more 
vital activity than what is contained in the English translation “stands 
forever.” A statue “stands forever” in its silent niche, but God’s 
word is active, living speech with a divine inner power to accom- 
plish at each moment of time exactly what it intends. 
In this article we hope to show that the Old Testament was never 
a static record, dead and lifeless like dried ink on faded vellum. 
Coming from God, it pulses with the undying spirit and vigorous 
energy of God’s divine life. The enduring word and the living power 
of the Hebrew Scriptures will manifest itself: 
1) from the way in which the Old Testament was composed ; 
2) from the way in which it continues to live in the New Testa- 
ment. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: A LIVING TRADITION 


The ancient Hebrews shared in a common Semitic way of thinking 
and acting which centered around the present, the concrete and the 
practical. Surrounded as they were by pressing hardships and urgent 
problems, the Hebrews had little or no leisure for cultural endeavors. 
They had no inclination for philosophy. History, as it is written to- 
day, was non-existent, for the Semites felt no interest in a fixed, 
static account of past events. Like the other inhabitants of the an- 
cient Near East, the chosen people wanted to know the relevancy of 
the past to their own day. 

God revealed Himself to the world through Hebrew minds and 
hearts. This fact rings out clearly in the words of our Lord to the 
Samaritan woman of Sichar: “Salvation is from the Jews” (John 
4:22). Just as the human body and soul of Jesus Christ were formed 
according to the physical features and interior dispositions of His 
Jewish mother, so the Old Testament was cast in the mold of the 
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Hebrew language and was profoundly influenced by the psychology 
and thought patterns of the Israelites. God’s message came as a 
living reality, closely in touch with the practical concerns of daily 
life. The biblical narrator was constantly asking himself: what does 
this event or these words really mean to me and to my fellow coun- 
trymen right here and now? 

Consequently, the ancient traditions were being continually 
brought up to date according to current religious thought, vocabu- 
lary and problems. 

This actualization of earlier traditions did not mean their com- 
plete overhauling. The sacred message was never so freely changed 
and revised that it could no longer be recognized. Archaic words 
were removed; explanatory details added; choral refrains intro- 
duced ; petitions for present needs inserted into older prayers. These 
modifications were usually incidental and spontaneous, yet always 
effective for grafting the sacred word onto the contemporary life of 
the worshiper. 

The devout Israelite was thus made to feel in his own life the 
impact of the great deeds of the past. Just as the God of Israel could 
never be confined and limited to the past, so also were His great 
redemptive acts thought to happen over and over again. Each gen- 
eration was being called in their father Abraham and led by Moses 
from slavery to freedom. 

History, therefore, was never inert nor a past thing, but rather it 
was possessed of a dynamic power in each present moment. 


INFLUENCE OF THE TEMPLE LITURGY 
In Old Testament times the sacred message was put to many uses. 
It played an active role: first of all, in the worship of God; then, in 
imparting religious instruction (which was another way of adoring 
God) ; in maintaining the laws and spirit of the past in each new 
era; and finally, in providing entertainment. 

Here we must confine ourselves to the liturgical services of the 
temple, which profoundly influenced the composition of the Bible 
and kept the sacred message always a living tradition. 

Counted among the most sacred of duties was the recitation of 
the ancient traditions during the temple liturgy. Like our Credo at 
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Mass, these historical chants were the solemn acclamation of God’s 
great redemptive acts towards the nation. 

Chapter 26 of Deuteronomy gives us a typical example of such 
a Hebrew Credo which accompanied the thanksgiving sacrifice. In 
fact, the major part of Deuteronomy is a collection of sermous, 
through which the worshipers of a much later era relive the days of 
Moses. History and law are brought up to date, so as to continue 
as a vital power in a new period of time. Listen once again to words 
such as these, placed upon the lips of Moses: 

And now, Israel, what 
does the Lord, your God, ask of you but to fear the Lord, your God, 
and follow his ways exactly, to love and serve the Lord, your God, with 
all your heart and all your soul? . . . Think! The heavens, even the 
highest heavens, belong to the Lord. . . . Yet, in his love for your 
fathers the Lord was so attached to them as to choose you, their de- 
scendants, in preference to all other peoples, as indeed he has now done 
(Deut. 10:12-15). 

The Lord, our God, made a covenant with us at Horeb, not with our 
fathers did he make this covenant, but with us, all of us who are alive 
here this day. The Lord spoke with us face to face on the mountain from 
the midst of fire (Deut. 5:2-4). 


Notice the repetition of such themes as you, today, not with our 
fathers but with us, the Lord our God. What happened in the days 
of Moses was a spiritual mystery in which the later followers of 
Moses felt themselves involved. Thus we see how the temple liturgy 
was preserving the Mosaic heritage, not as a dead letter, but as a 
living power whereby the spirit of Moses pulsed in the hearts of his 
distant followers. 


THE FIRE KEPT BURNING 
Neither was the fire which the prophets enkindled ever allowed to 
burn out so that there remained only the cold ashes and charred 
ruins of a dead letter. The oracles of Isaias and Jeremias, of Amos 
and Osee, and of all the prophets, have survived to our day, because 
the ancient Israelites kept that fire burning with fiery heat to cauter- 
ize sin, and with brilliant light to sustain hope. As the prophetic 
messages were chanted in the temple, priests and congregation in- 
serted choral refrains or new applications. 
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The Jews of postexilic Israel added two triumphant songs of 
thanksgiving to the book of Emmanuel (chapters 7-12 in the 
prophecy of Isaias.) The soliloquies of lonely Jeremias wherein the 
prophet lays bare the deepest sorrows of his heart are interrupted 
with congregational chants. For instance, we hear Jeremias bemoan- 
ing: 

“T have become a laughing stock all day long, 

Everyone mocks me.” 


The worshipers who are repeating these words break in with: 
“Sing to the Lord, praise the Lord; 
For he has saved the life of the needy” (Jer. 20: 7, 13). 


Many other examples could be cited, such as the doxologies of Amos 
or the lamentations of Joel, in order to show how the Bible was 
composed and transmitted as a living tradition. Instead of being a 
book composed once and for all and left static and unchanged, the 
Old Testament is the product of a long series of different, inspired 
authors. 

This gradual modification of ancient traditions was never reckless 
and haphazard. If anything, it inclined to be slow and conservative. 
Nor was it done in defiance of legitimate authority. God was direct- 
ing the process, inspired redactors were His instruments, and temple 
priests and levites were authorizing and supervising the changes.’ 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, A LIVING TRADITION IN THE NEW 
Far beyond the scope of this article lies the involved problem of how 
the Old Testament settled down to the fixed and unchangeable docu- 
ment that it is today. Our purpose here has been simply to point out 
the tendency to adapt or re-interpret the ancient traditions in the 
context of what was happening in each new era. 

“Re-reading” s the word used by André Robert and Albert 
Gelin to describe this process. The Semitic mentality of the Hebrew 
people with its practical bent and outlook made sure that the mes- 
sage of God, given to the fathers, continued to live in an active, vital 


* Related questions of a theological or historical nature have been the 
subject of articles which I have published in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
20 (July 1958) 299-326 and in the 1958 Proceedings of the North American 
Liturgical Week. 
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way. This transmission of Scripture as living tradition will continue 
into New Testament times and is with us today in our liturgy. 


FULFILMENT TODAY OF LIVING HOPES 


Jesus Christ saw the Old Testament fulfilled in His adorable person 
and redemptive work. His own statement to the people of Nazareth 
rings out and echoes in all of His words and works: “Today this 
Scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing” (Luke 4:21). 

Christ’s reference to Scripture on this occasion did not direct 
His audience merely to words in a book. He had in mind the great 
religious movements which the prophetic words inaugurated and 
carried forward. The Old Testament did not prepare for the great 
messianic “Day of the Lord” merely by preserving a list of external 
details or statistical facts, but by inspiring fervent hopes and sus- 
taining living faith. 

An example of an active, dynamic fulfilment of a living tradition 
is the call of the poor and lowly to the messianic kingdom. 

The prophet Sophonias was the first to declare that a “people 
humble and poor” will be saved (3:12). Isaias holds up this teach- 
ing as a burning torch to dispel the dark discouragement of the Baby- 
lonian exile: God will seek out the poor and the outcast and lead 
them back to the promised land. (Is. 40:29-31 ; 41:14, 17; 42:16— 
23 ; 54:11). What the prophet said about the deliverance from exile 
is gloriously relived in Jesus Christ. 

This Old Testament tradition, that the Messiah is the savior of the 
poor and lowly, was the hope and prayer of many New Testament 
saints. Mary’s Magnificat rings out with the triumphant declaration: 

“He has regarded the lowliness of his handmaid 
. . . has exalted the lowly 
. . . has filled the hungry” (Luke 1:48ff.). 


The covenanters along the Dead Sea (who produced the Dead Sea 
Scrolls) freely embraced poverty and austerity. Their rule book 
prescribed: 
“to practice truth, unity, humility, righteousness 
. walking humbly in all their ways” (1QS 5:3-4). 
Thus they will “level in the desert a highway for our God” (1QS 
8:14). 
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Christ answered the question: “Art thou he who is to come?” 
with words which voiced this tradition of the poor and lowly: “Go 
and report to John what you have heard and seen: The blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise, 
the poor have the gospel preached to them. And blessed is he who is 
not scandalized in me” (Matt. 11:3-6). 

These words of Christ to the followers of John the Baptist were 
a fulfilment of Scripture, yet not in the sense that our Lord was being 
forced to conform His ministry to the predetermined pattern of a 
dead letter, but rather that Jesus was the culmination of living hopes, 
the answer to centuries of earnest prayer. 

This realization of the Old Testament in Christ was truly a ful- 
filment of Scripture, because the inspired word had instilled and 
sustained those hopes of the poor and lowly, and had composed the 
words of their prayers. Both Mary and the Dead Sea covenanters 
express themselves in scriptural phrases from the Old Testament. 


A LIVING BRANCH FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT ROOT 


Jesus Christ is the living branch which has grown out of the root of 
the Old Testament: not only in the sense that His human nature 
came from a Jewish mother, but also in the fact that His redemptive 
work is the fruit of centuries of longing and inner stirring. 

When He called Himself the “Son of God,” He was making no 
speculative analysis of His relationship in the Trinity. These words 
were rooted both in the sonship promised to Israel whom God called 
“my son, my first-born” (Ex. 4:22) and in the oracle of the prophet 
Nathan to King David (2 Kings 7). 

Christ also spoke of Himself as the “Son of Man.” This mysterious 
title came from the book of Daniel and was surrounded with the 
aura of divine transcendence which Daniel cast upon it. 

When our Lord solemnly declared: “You have heard it said, 
. . « but now I say to you” (Matt. 5:38-39; cf. 19:7), He was 
making Himself a new Moses and lawgiver. It was not that certain 
qualities of a man long dead were reflected in Himself, but rather 
that the spirit, hopes and authority of the first lawgiver continued 
their undying existence in Christ and so reached a fulfilment that 
Moses never dreamed of! 
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The Old Testament continued as a living tradition not only in the 
person and words of Jesus Christ but also in the apostolic teaching. 
The apostles made use of the sacred Scriptures not so much as an 
apologetical proof of the promised Messiah, but as a means to ex- 
plain the mystery of Christ and to enrich the Christian’s under- 
standing of it. 

For St. Matthew, Jesus is the prophet and doctor of the New 
Law, speaking now upon the Mount of the Beatitudes as Moses did 
upon Mount Sinai. In St. Mark’s gospel Jesus Christ is the truly 
human yet divine person performing the wonders proper to Yahweh, 
the God of the Jews. For St. Luke, Jesus is the savior of the poor 
and the lowly on His way to Jerusalem, the sacred place of sacrifice. 
For St. John, the very setting of the gospel is the-liturgy of the tem- 
ple, with special prominence given to the sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb. 

The epistles of St. Paul were written by a man steeped in the 
Old Testament, for he had been taught at the feet of Gamaliel. The 
epistle to the Hebrews looks upon the life of Christ at the right hand 
of His Father as a heavenly liturgy in which the worship in the Jeru- 
salem temple receives its glorious consummation. 

Throughout the New Testament there is a constant adaptation, 
re-vitalization, re-reading or re-living of the Old Testament in the 


light of the mystery of Jesus Christ. The Hebrew Scriptures con- 
tinued as a living tradition and attained their full stature in our Lord. 


CONCLUSION 
Christians, therefore, return to the Old Testament, not as a college 
mathematics student who receives some sentimental pleasure in 
paging through his childhood arithmetic book. The Old Testament 
is the source from which flow the life of Christ and the gospel 
teaching. The Bible is the “Word of our God that stands forever.” 

This Word of God was revealed to us, not as a bolt of lightning 
splitting the clouds and shattering the earth, but rather as a Word or 
a solo sung by the prophets and chorused by the Israelites as a liv- 
ing tradition. Each new generation of Abraham’s children felt them- 
selves caught up in the life of this living Word, while the Word itself 
responded sensitively to the needs and the problems of every age. 
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When the fulness of time came, this same living Word continued 
its life in the person of Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh. Truly 
can it be said, “Salvation is from the Jews.” 

However, these words of Jesus to the Samaritan woman of Sichar 
contain a warning for us today. This caution is all the more urgent, 
now that the Old Testament, like the New Testament, is a closed 
book whose words we dare not alter or modify. Since “salvation 
is from the Jews,” we will never know the Scriptures, nor put our- 
selves in contact with their vitalizing power, until we are better ac- 
quainted with Israelite history and geography, with biblical thinking, 
speaking and acting. 

The sacred Scriptures are a promised land, a field in which is 
hidden a treasure, a pearl of great price for which we freely exchange 
all other treasures. But we need not sell all our goods to buy this 
field. We need only to read meditatively and studiously in the pages 
of the Old Testament to possess this pearl of great price, Jesus, in 
whom “all the promises of God find their Yes” (2 Cor. 1:20). 

Our Lord is that Living Word of God, spoken in the Old Testa- 
ment and heard in the New, concerning whom St. Peter wrote: “The 
prophets . . . made earnest inquiry and search.” And then St. 
Peter concludes: “Into these things angels desire to look” (1 Pet. 
1:10, 12). 

Carroll Stuhimueller, C.P. 


SCRIPTURAL 
DRAMATIZATIONS 


RCHIBALD MacLeish’s play 
J.B., based on the Book of Job, which is having a successful run on 
Broadway, gives witness against the lie that scriptural dramatiza- 
tions are necessarily pious posturings. J.B. preserves all the fierce 
beauty of the Book of Job. In it, as in all sacred history, God’s 
intervention in time is disturbing and sanctifying, but it educates 
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man and brings to him the mysteries in the light of which he must 
resolve the conflicts within himself and with his God. 

J.B. is beyond the abilities of most parish groups. But Father F. 
Casey, C.SS.R., has arranged excerpts from the Book of Job for 
dramatic reading suitable for parishes and schools. All the speaking 
parts are directly scriptural and the dramatic reading is given in 
such a way that the audience is not allowed to forget that what they 
are hearing is the word of God. To insure this the dramatization is 
opened by a narrator who leads the audience in prayer. The nar- 
rator also alerts the audience to the religious problem resolved in 
the dramatization and, as an observer rather than a partcipant, 
comments on the play as it proceeds. 

The recitation of the sacred text is combined with just enough 
dramatics to heighten the conflicts and to give visual appeal. There 
is little bodily movement and the Greek open stage is used in place 
of the realistic stage. The restrained use of dramatics and costumes 
(all the characters in dark suits, to which are added capes for God 
and Job) gives balance between the symbolic and the realistic which 
conveys to the audience the universality of the religious mystery 
enacted before them. 

Other dramatizations worked out by Fr. Casey are the Passion 
and a series on biblical themes composited from various sections 
of the Bible: creation, family, good and evil, and prodigals. Father 
Casey has a number of mimeographed copies of these dramatiza- 
tions which he will send to those interested. Write: Rev. F. Casey, 
C.SS.R., 11828 85th Street, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Father Dominic Keller, O.S.B., has arranged the Book of Judith 
and the flaming furnace episode from the third chapter of Daniel. 
Father Dominic’s concept of scriptural dramatization is much the 
same as Fr. Casey’s, especially in the use of the Greek open stage 
and the guarded use of dramatics. He insists that this is choral 
reading with the use of some dramatic techniques, rather than 
realistic dramatization. 

There is a freer use of the chorus here. In both Judith and Daniel 
there are three choruses: tenor, baritone and bass. Also there are 
three narrators who tie together the speeches of the other characters 
and give the historical setting. They are not detached observers, as 
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is the case with Fr. Casey’s narrator, but participants in the dramatic 
action. The seven character parts in Judith can be taken by in- 
dividual persons in the choruses. 

The actual text of the dramatization, including the narrative 
part, is taken from the Scriptures. Father Dominic does not indicate 
the use of lecterns. The relationship to the written word is indicated 
by the stylization of choral reading and by the direct address of the 
speakers to the audience. These same elements give immediacy to 
the mystery being dramatized. 

The writer saw two performances of Judith. Father Dominic’s 
own production by our college students, and a performance by the 
high school students of St. Augustine’s School, Nassau, Bahama 
Islands. The latter was evidence that high school students can give 
an excellent account of themselves in this type of dramatization. 

Judith and the flaming furnace episode from Daniel are pub- 
lished in the same booklet and can be obtained from the Liturgical 
Press for fifty cents. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


IRISH CONGRESS T. 
HE IRISH Liturgical Congress, which 


has been meeting each year in Glenstal Abbey in Low Week since it 
was inaugurated in 1954, was attended this year by two hundred priests, 
including representatives from almost all the dioceses of Ireland as well 
as members of very many religious orders. There was a sprinkling of 
Irish priests vacationing from work overseas— from Korea, Japan, 
Africa, the Fiji Islands and Australia. 

The theme was Holy Week and the lines followed that of earlier 
congresses — in the morning a paper of substance on the understanding 
of some aspect of the theme and in the afternoon a discussion on the 
practical realization of the mysteries. Experience has proved that this 
afternoon meeting can become a helpful confronting of theory with 
practice, where difficulties are satisfactorily resolved. The discussions 
had the assistance as appeal referees of such authorities on liturgical law 
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and practice as Father Jungmann, S.J., Father J. B. O'Connell, Father 
Gerard Montague, Father Clifford Howell, S.J., and Father Hugh 
Markey, M.M.C. 

Father Placid Murray, O.S.B., of Glenstal spoke in the first morning 
paper on “The Passion of Christ and the Risen Life” in the light of the 
texts of Holy Week. The Restored Rite, he said, was not being operated 
in a vacuum: we have a standard piety in existence all around us and 
devotion to the passion in particular holds a place of honor in that piety. 
To bring that into line with the piety of the liturgy it is necessary to find 
the true liturgical meaning of Holy Week and to do this we must re- 
spect the full text. 

He added a third principle: “We must have full respect for souls. 
Every liturgical reform or innovation comes very near the bone of 
our interior life: it is the skilful surgeon who makes a clean incision, the 
fumbler only messes the wound. The liturgy is de iure the Church’s way 
of celebrating Holy Week, but de facto it is a medium which is only 
being revived: not everyone yet understands its language, and the 
change-over from existing piety to a more liturgical worship is a delicate 
operation indeed. ‘Not everyone is equally fitted to understand liturgical 
rites and formulae properly, and the spiritual needs of all are not 
identical, nor even for the individual are they invariable,’ says the recent 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, quoting Mediator Dei.” 

Compassion, Father Placid pointed out, was in no way incompatible 
with enlightened liturgical spirituality and is not played down in the 
liturgy, as is clear from the responsories of Tenebrae. “We should apply 
our third principle — respect for souls — here. Traditional piety finds 
its greatest solace from the worries of life in this sad side of our religion: 
it helps people to accept their own crosses. It would be a melancholy 
thought to find that in trying to promote a more liturgical and optimistic 
frame of mind among the faithful, we were to upset them by decrying 
their feelings of compassion with their crucified Savior.” 

But to arrive at the liturgical meaning of Holy Week we are to probe 
the mystery of the resurrection and the obligations of living a risen life 
in charity. “I suppose for most of us, our trials are trials of charity more 
than of faith. It is from close by that life grates on us: it is our immediate 
surroundings that we are apt to find irksome. . . . This message of 
charity is primordial in the liturgy. The liturgy never ceases to teach us — 
through holy Scripture — the message of mutual tolerance and gentle- 
ness.” 

Father Jungmann, S.J., the Austrian scholar, spoke on the “Holy 
Week as the Heart of the Liturgy.” This lecture was perhaps the greatest 
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occasion yet in the history of the congress and a large audience listened 
with rapt interest as this quiet-voiced scholar showed with persuasive 
simplicity how a full realization of the mysteries of Holy Week could 
bring about the Easter transformation of the world. Moving with ease 
through the history of Holy Week, in which he is so expert a master, 
Father Jungmann kept the broad lines clear and in the concluding section 
of his paper revealed the depth of significance in Pius XII’s reform 
screened against the background of contemporary reality: 

“The deciding factor today is not organization and proselytizing, not 
appeals and furious activity, but first and above all the renewal of the 
consciousness of the faith. It is a renewal of the old power, of the old 
ardor, as Christianity once possessed it, when without external help it 
was victorious Over a pagan world. That is the reason today — and of 
course it is nearing the eleventh hour — for the working of such a re- 
newal, for a genuine regeneration out of the powers which lie hidden 
in the Church and in her past.” 

“When we consider” he concluded, “everything which has been given 
back to us through the reform of Pius XII, we could say that something 
of the spirit of the early Church breathes again. Our age is very similar 
to the first centuries of Christianity. Today, as then, the Church must 
face a pagan world. Today also, the faithful, the truly Christian, are a 
minority in most countries. That is why we need the heroic spirit of those 
early centuries so badly. That is why the restoration of Holy Week was 
so important. Easter is beginning to be once more the feast, the heart of 


the liturgy.” 4 
J. G. McGarry 


MASS COMMENTARY! 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. The Mass is that of the fifth Sunday after Pentecost, 
with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this Mass 
hc x ae 

The Church’s message to us today is one of charity and fraternal 
union. We must avoid all dissensions and unkind words; even our 
thoughts should be filled with mutual love, especially at Mass when we 

The full text of the papers and reports is published in the May issue 


of The Furrow (Maynooth, Ireland, 40 cents). 
Cf. March issue, footnotes to pages 244—45, for directions on the use of 


the “commentary.” 
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come together to offer ourselves through and with Christ our Master, in 
whom we are all one. 

Collect. God has prepared invisible treasures for those who love Him. 
We ask, through the priest, that by loving God above all things we may 
attain to those rewards which He has promised. 

Epistle. (Needs no comment. Just read the text.) 

Secret. May the gift which each one of us offers to God further the 
salvation of us all. 

Preface. Now the priest invites us to join him in praising and thanking 
God who has been so good as to reveal to us the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion, Being nourished by God’s heavenly gift, we ask 
Him that even our secret faults may be purged away. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Beginning of Mass. We celebrate the Mass of the sixth Sunday after 
Pentecost, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

It is only in virtue of our baptism that we are privileged to assemble 
here, and are enabled to take our part in offering the Mass. The Church 
reminds us of our high dignity as men and women baptized into Christ, 
and distributes to us her sacred Bread which was foreshadowed by the 
bread given by our Lord to the multitude who had followed Him into the 
wilderness. 

Collect. Through the priest we ask God to bind us ever more closely 
to Himself, to strengthen what is good in us, and preserve what He has 
strengthened. 

Epistle. By our baptism we have shared in Christ’s death; it has 
brought us the means also to share in His life. 

Secret. Through the gifts now set apart for sacrifice we ask God to 
grant the intentions which we trustfully lay before Him. 

Preface. Now let us join in the hymn of praise whereby the priest 
expresses our adoration of the three divine Persons, all equal in glory, 
who are but one true and eternal divinity. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. Having received the gifts of Christ’s body and blood, 
we ask that they may purify and strengthen us. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the seventh Sunday after 
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Pentecost, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

Our human nature, even though Christ has redeemed us, is still a 
fallen nature with tendencies to evil. Against these tendencies the Holy 
Spirit is ever trying to lead us to what is good. The Church reminds us 
today that we must be continually watchful, so that we may bring forth 
good fruit and win our way to heaven. 

Collect. On our behalf the priest prays that God will remove from 
our path all harmful things, and grant us whatever will be for our good. 

Epistle. St. Paul teaches that if we give way to our passions we are 
only putting ourselves into slavery. It is by serving God faithfully that we 
can attain to freedom. 

Secret. The sacrifice of the New Law far surpasses all those of the 
Old; we ask that God, who was pleased with Abel’s gifts, will be still 
more pleased with ours. 

Preface. Let us join the priest in praising and thanking God for all 
His benefits, adoring and acknowledging the difference of persons, unity 
of nature and equality of glory. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. May God’s healing action in this sacrament cure 
our evil inclinations and lead us on to good deeds. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. Today the Mass is that of the eighth Sunday after 
Pentecost, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

Between the spirit of the world and the Spirit of God there is constant 
warfare. The world tries to get on without God; we know that without 
God we can do nothing. But there is one lesson we can learn from 
worldlings — and that is the persistence and ingenuity with which they 
seek for the things they want. We must be equally persistent and intel- 
ligent in seeking the things of heaven. 

Collect. We pray, through the priest, that God may form in us the 
good will to desire and to do what is right, so that we, who cannot exist 
without Him, may be able to live according to His will. 

Epistle. St. Paul contrasts worldly ideals with Christian ideals; it is 
for us to realize that we are adopted sons of God, and to behave ac- 
cordingly. 

Secret. The priest dedicates our gifts to God, asking that the sacrifice 
in which they will be consecrated and offered may sanctify our temporal 
life and lead us to the life which is eternal. 
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Preface. Now we associate ourselves with the praise and thanksgiving 
voiced by the priest to God the Father who with His only-begotten Son 
and Holy Spirit is but one God, one Lord. 
Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 
Postcommunion. May this heavenly sacrament renew us in mind and 
body, so that we may enjoy the full fruit of the worship we have offered 
to God in this Mass. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 

Beginning of Mass. Today is the ninth Sunday after Pentecost, which 
has its own Mass, together with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The 
intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

The problem of evil is one which continually forces itself upon our 
attention. The Church reminds us today that evil is the result of sin, of 
ingratitude towards God. The more this world separates itself from 
God, the closer we must bind ourselves to Him. 

Collect. The priest asks God to hear the prayers we address to Him, 
and to prompt us to desire only the things which will please Him. 

Epistle. St. Paul warns us against sin, by adducing examples from 
Old Testament history; and he assures us that with God’s grace we can 
overcome temptation. 

Secret. The priest begs for us the grace to take our part worthily in 
the Mass, since every offering of this holy Sacrifice carries on the work 
of our redemption. 

Preface. We are now invited to praise and thank our almighty Father 
who, with His only-begotten Son and the Holy Spirit, is but one God, not 
one single person, but three persons in one divine nature. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. May the holy Communion we have received purify 
our souls and foster union with one another. 


FEAST OF ST. ANNE 
Beginning of Mass. Today is the feast of St. Anne, mother of the 
Blessed Virgin. The common preface is used, and there is a commemora- 
tion of the Sunday, the tenth after Pentecost. (The intention for this 
Mass is. . . .) 

“Good St. Anne,” our saint is often called; and good she certainly was, 
and is. But our devotion to her should not derive primarily from our 
hope that she will be good to us, granting us the favors we ask; rather 
as the epistle and gospel remind us, her goodness means above all her 
quiet service of God and neighbor, which must be our model. 
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Collect. We ask God to help us through the intercession of St. Anne, 
mother of the Mother of our Lord. 

Epistle. The Church applies to St. Anne the passage from the book 
of Proverbs picturing the “valiant woman.” Selflessly, and fearing God, 
she serves her husband and family. Therefore she shall be praised. 

Secret. Through the prayers of St. Anne, may our offerings in this 
Mass increase our devotion to God and bring us closer to Him. 

Preface. We now join the priest in praising and thanking God for 
all the benefits he bestowed on St. Anne, and on us, through Christ our 
Lord. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. Having received new life through the Eucharist, 
we ask that St. Anne intercede for us that we may have life eternal in 
heaven. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Beginning of Mass. Today is the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, with 
its own Mass and the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

The Church reminds us today of the very basis of our faith, which is 
the resurrection of Christ, and of the beginning of it in ourselves, which 
is our share in the resurrection by baptism. The healing of the deaf and 
dumb man, recounted in the gospel, is a symbol of the healing of man- 
kind in baptism. 

Collect. God’s loving kindness exceeds all our desires; let us beg 
Him to forgive whatever troubles our consciences, and to enrich us with 
more grace than we dare ask for. 

Epistle. (No comment needed ; just read the text.) 

Secret. The priest asks God that these gifts of ours may become for 
Him an acceptable sacrifice, and for us a support in our weakness. 

Preface. Now begins the great prayer of thanksgiving and praise 
whereby we express our belief in the wondrous mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. We pray that the new strength in soul and body 
derived from our Communion may lead to its full effect, which is eternal 


glory. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. The Mass today is that of the twelfth Sunday after 
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Pentecost, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

In this Mass we are enabled to see how wonderfully the New Law of 
Christ surpasses the Old Law of Moses; by an exquisite parable our 
Lord Himself illustrates the spirit of His New Law which is not im- 
printed on tables of stone, but should be engraven on our hearts. 

Collect. Only by God’s grace can we serve God faithfully ; let us ask 
Him that we may run without stumbling in our path towards heaven. 

Epistle. St. Paul emphasizes our helplessness apart from Christ. 

Secret. Our sacrificial gifts are now commended to God, that they 
may win us pardon and glorify God’s name. 

Preface. The priest invites us to join him in praising and thanking 
God who has revealed to us the mystery of the three equal Persons in 
one God. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. The priest asks of God that our participation in 
these sacred mysteries may win us forgiveness and protection. 


FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 
Beginning of Mass. Today we celebrate the Assumption of Our Lady, 
with the special Mass of the feast, and our Lady’s preface. (The inten- 
tion for this Mass is. . . .) 

Though the dogma of the Assumption was not defined until 1950, the 
feast, manifesting the Church’s age-old belief, can be traced back as 
early as the sixth century. The virginal body of Mary, conceived without 
sin, privileged to bear the incarnate Son of God, was never to know 
the corruption which normally follows death. She was taken up, body 
and soul, into heaven, and is now enjoying that glory which we all hope 
to share after our resurrection on the Last Day. 

Collect. The priest asks God, who took up to the glory of heaven 
the soul and body of His Son’s virgin Mother, to make us worthy to 
share that glory which is now hers. 

Epistle. The Church applies to our blessed Mother a passage of holy 
Scripture originally written in praise of Judith who foreshadowed her 
in Old Testament times. 

Secret. May these gifts, offered in love of God, be commended to 
the divine Majesty by the prayers of the blessed Virgin Mary who was 
taken up into the glory of heaven. 

Preface. The priest invites us to join him in blessing and praising 
God on this feast of the Assumption of our Lady; for without losing 
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the glory of her maidenhood, she brought forth our Lord Jesus Christ to 
be the light of the world for ever. 
Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 
Postcommunion. Having received the life-giving sacrament, we pray 
that the merits and prayers of the blessed Virgin Mary whom God has 
taken up into heaven may lead us, in our turn, to a glorious resurrection. 
Clifford Howell, S.J. 


MASS IS ALSO FOR THE itis 4 
HERE re 


differences in the way a thing can be known. A mother knows her child, 
and an uncle knows his nieces and nephews in quite different ways. A 
scientist knows why radioactive fallout is inimical to life; other men only 
know that it is harmful. Every Catholic layman knows that the Mass is a 
renewal of the passion of Calvary and he knows the purposes and con- 
sequences of this renewal. But, for many, these things are not well- 
known. 

The Mass is not well-known by the layman, for one reason, because 
there is little that he can see in the actions of the priest-celebrant to bring 
this knowledge to his attention. Some laymen do not even realize that 
the Mass they are attending is being said for them when they are per- 
sonally present. From what they can see and hear, the priest is in a world 
of his own, incognizant of the people behind him. 

Now when he goes to the theatre, or views a TV production, the viewer 
knows by the subtle nuances of the actors that they are deeply and per- 
sonally interested in him, the viewer. No one on the stage needs to 
explicitly state this interest, no one needs to say that the purpose of the 
production is to entertain, or persuade, or instruct the viewer. These 
things are obvious. The viewer pays attention because what he sees and 
hears is presented dramatically ; the viewer is a part of the action and he 
knows that he is playing an important role. 

Certainly any comparison between the Mass and a drama on TV 
illustrates the weakness of analogies. Who would dare to compare these 
two, and propose that his comparison was appropriate? The point is 
that though it may not be salutary, a layman will attend to a drama, and 
even be persuaded and instructed by it. 

Considered in this light, the Mass is a drama. It is an instrument of 
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instruction, persuasion, and salvation. If the layman understands the 
Mass as a drama, he will understand its application, as a drama, to his 
own life. 

From the layman’s viewpoint, the trouble is that when the priest says 
the Mass the priest understands its value and its purpose. The priest 
understands these things so well that he does not need the help of drama. 
And, forgetting the gap, the lack of rapport between his understanding 
of the Mass and the layman’s poor grasp of eternal fundamentals, the 
priest does not put his own understanding of the Mass into his actions, 
his words, helping the layman to attain to the same understanding. 

No one would suggest that the Mass be made as dramatic, in the 
poor sense of the word, as the usual TV production. This is not desir- 
able nor is it necessary. We laymen have been instructed, one way or 
another, in the essence of the Mass. We do know what it is, why we 
must attend; we know that it is the center of our lives on earth. Because 
of this knowledge the dramatic aspects need only be presented mini- 
mally. But they should not be absent. 

How can the Mass be said so that the layman hears it properly? In a 
word, it should be said so that the layman realizes that the priest-cele- 
brant is aware of the presence of the layman. 

Attention to this single point will serve to emphasize the drama of the 
Mass sufficiently. For example (I have no intention to be critical here), 
when the priest blesses those present he should do so in an obvious 
manner. A cursory turn, mumbled Latin, and what appears to be a 
brush at a pesky gnat is not easily understood to be what it really is. 

Again “Oremus” means “Let us pray together,” and we laymen know 
this much Latin. If the celebrant wants us to pray with him, then he 
should ask us to do so in a manner that makes us think he really wants 
us to pray with him. When St. John saw Christ, he said to his listeners, 
“Behold! —the Lamb of God.” Some priests pronounce “Ecce” as 
though they were challenging us to find Him, hidden in a dark cave. 
He is hidden enough as it is. 

Priests are shepherds, our pastors. Is it too much to ask that they 
take great care to lead us to the same love for the Mass that they so 
fortunately already possess? 

Jay A. Young 
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LITURGICAL WEEK ee 2 
HE 1959 North American 


Liturgical Week, to be held at Notre Dame University August 23-26, 
will open with an address Sunday evening by the Very Rev. Bernard 
Mullahy, C.S.C., assistant provincial, on “The Work of Pius XII and 
John XXIII for the Liturgical Renewal.” 

On Monday morning Father Andrew Greeley will speak on “Some 
Obstacles to Participation,” and Dr. Thomas Caulfield on “A Layman 
Looks at the Problems of Participation.” The Week’s distinguished guest, 
Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, archbishop of Bologna, will address the 
evening session on “Liturgy and Social Action.” 

The afternoons of Monday and Tuesday are being given to discussion 
in study groups and more specialized workshops; fifteen of the former 
and five of the latter, according to pastoral, educational and vocational 
areas of interest. The group-divisions resemble those observed with fair 
success at the Collegeville and Cincinnati meetings, with some additions. 
New is the study group on participation in the missions, chaired by Miss 
Elizabeth Reid, and the workshop on liturgy and lay organizations, with 
Mr. John B. Mannion of NCCM as chairman. 

Tuesday morning, Father Frederick McManus speaks on “Law and 
the Liturgical Spirit : the Distribution of Roles in the New Instruction,” 
and Mr. Theodore Marier will give a demonstration of a sung Mass, on 
film. For the evening, regional meetings are scheduled, to allow people 
from the same geographical areas to become better acquainted, discuss 
specific local problems, and, if possible, lay the groundwork for future 
regional liturgical weeks. 

At the morning session on Wednesday, Father Godfrey Diekmann, 
O.S.B., will talk on “Popular Participation and the History of Chris- 
tian Piety,” followed by Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., of Down- 
side Abbey in England, on “The New Instruction and the Modern 
Liturgical Movement.” The afternoon session will be a business meeting 
of the Conference. 

Provisions are of course being made for full participation in practice, 
in the daily Masses. 

The 1959 Week should be a memorable one in the twenty-year series 
of national gatherings, and for several reasons : the presence of Cardinal 
Lercaro, whose vigorous leadership in Christian social action firmly 
rooted in community of worship has attained almost legendary fame; 
encouragement and guidance from the National Episcopal Committee on 
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the Liturgy in the first year of its functioning; the attraction of the 
Week’s theme, namely, the September Instruction and its pastoral imple- 
mentation; and the proximity of Chicago, where liturgical interest has 
burgeoned remarkably in recent years, and from which a large attendance 
may therefore be expected. 

Many of us, moreover, have a personal reason for hoping for an 
impressive and enthusiastic attendance. Such a Week on his beloved 
Notre Dame campus could not be otherwise than a tribute to Father 
Michael Mathis, C.S.C., who deserves Catholic America’s thanks for his 
wise and selfless labors in laying more scholarly foundations to popular 
liturgical efforts, specifically by means of the Notre Dame liturgical 
summer schools. May his health have sufficiently improved by August to 
allow him to savor this triumph of his persistence. 

G.L.D. 


IT CAN BE DONE! F 
OR several years, our high school boys 


as well as a growing number of men of the parish had been asking to 
serve Mass. Not wishing to deprive the grade school boys of this privi- 
lege, I had hesitated, especially since the servers’ club was large and the 
individual boy therefore didn’t get to serve more than a few weeks a 
year. However, the September Instruction explicitly encourages having 
young men and adults as ministers of the altar, and does so by stressing 
the dignity and importance of such ministry (no. 93, c). With the new 
year, accordingly, we started our new deal, and the results have been so 
good that I would recommend it to any parish. 

We have six Masses on Sundays, and normally two on weekdays. The 
high school students and grown-ups take care of the Sunday serving. Up 
to the present, our altar society, which sews our cassocks and surplices, 
has not caught up with the new demand for various sizes; so for the sake 
of uniformity the Sunday serving is still done by all in street clothes. 
I suppose that soon the excuse for this will no longer exist; but I, for one, 
will regret when that time arrives. To see some of its most prominent 
men parishioners, successful also in business and civic affairs, no longer 
restricted to occasionally taking up the collection but actually within the 


+ Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s paecrinton & to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Ep 
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sanctuary in ordinary civilian clothes, somehow seems to bring the whole 
parish and its everyday concerns closer to the altar. Moreover, I have 
found, in persuading some of the men to serve, that they were more 
willing if they didn’t have to “dress up in formals.” They seem to feel 
that informal dress is less likely to tag them as trying to be “holier than 
thou,” or religious show-offs. (Is it necessary for servers to be vested in 
cassock and surplice? And if a reasonable cause excuses, wouldn’t the 
above be a reasonable cause? At least for a transitional stage?) 

The grade school boys have in the meanwhile not been relegated 
merely to the “unimportant” weekday Masses. We have nearly a hundred 
in the club, which has a proud history of enthusiastic and faithful service. 
So now on Sundays all members of the club present at any of the Masses 
vest for serving, march in the procession to the altar, and take their places 
in the first pews of the church. This actually gives them a prominence 
and importance they did not have previously. Now every one can be a 
“minister” every Sunday. And they have been invaluable in getting the 
parish dialogue Masses off to a good beginning. We appealed to their 
sense of responsibility in helping teach the rest of the parish how to say 
the prayers clearly and accurately, and then placed a microphone before 
their front bench. They pace the congregation; and the adults feel less 
frightened of the Latin because they hear these children recite it so 
effortlessly. The arrangement has worked out well also in introducing 
several hymns. But in this case the mike is turned on only if there is a 
reasonably large group of servers, and they know the hymn well. 


LITURGICAL Bice = 
UR authors: — Dom Jean 


Leclerqg, O.S.B., monk of Clervaux Abbey in Luxemburg, is the author 
of L’amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu, an important study of monastic 
spirituality in the middle ages, and of a number of other volumes, includ- 
ing an analysis of the mysticism of St. Bernard. His article is part of a 
talk he gave at the College of the Holy Cross Fathers in Rome recently. 
— Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A., teaches at St. Thomas High School, 
Rockford, Ill. The author of You Are Not Your Own, he contributes 
frequently to Catholic periodicals on matters of the apostolate. — Rev. 
Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P., is professor of Sacred Scripture at the Pas- 
sionist Seminary in Louisville, Ky. — Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., 
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is the editor of Sponsa Regis and of the Scripture section of WorRsHIP. 
— Rev. Frederick R. McManus is professor of canon law at the Catholic 
University of America and the editor of The Jurist.— Rev. J. G. 
McGarry, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland, is the editor of the 
Irish clergy monthly, The Furrow. — Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., one of 
our English associate editors, is the author of Of Sacraments and Sacri- 
fice. — Jay A. Young is associate professor of chemistry at King’s Col- 
lege, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Our cover design continues to illustrate aspects of the Holy Spirit’s 
activity in the sacrament of confirmation. This month’s symbol is 
inspired by St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s commentary on 1 Cor. 12:4: “Now 
there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit.” After recalling John 4:14 
and John 7:38-39, he writes : “Why has He called the grace of the Spirit 
by the name of water? Because by water all things subsist; because of 
water are herbs and animals created; because the water of the showers 
comes down from heaven; because it comes down one in form, yet is 
manifold in its working. For one fountain watered the whole of the 
Garden, and one and the same rain comes down upon all the world, yet 
it becomes white in the lily, and red in the rose, and purple in the violet 
and pansy, and different and varied in each kind of plant. So it is one 
in the palm tree, and another in the vine, and all in all things, yet remain- 
ing one in itself. For the rain does not change, when it comes down, first 
as one thing, then as another, but adapting itself to the nature of each 
thing which receives it, it becomes to each what is suitable. Thus also 
the Holy Ghost, being one, and of one nature, and undivided, divides to 
each His grace ‘according as He wills’” (Catechetical Lectures, XVI, 
12). 


To forestall confusion or letters of inquiry on the part of new sub- 
scribers, attention is hereby called to the fact that this and the follow- 
ing issue each covers two months: June-July, and August-September. 
All subscribers, moreover, may be interested to know that the August— 
September issue will be devoted to the problem of re-union, and the 
role of the liturgy in furthering an ecumenical outlook and spirit. Ex- 
cept for the “Mass Commentary,” the usual departments will therefore 
not appear in that number. 


Ever since its appearance in 1948, Father Josef Jungmann’s Missarum 
Sollemnia was by common consent hailed as the standard work on the 
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history of the Roman Mass, both in its totality and in its component 
rites and prayers. To no other modern study of the liturgy intended for 
general consumption could the term “definitive” be so justly applied. 
In addition to its monumental scholarship, its sure grasp of the pastoral 
dimension of worship and its consequent evaluation of what is of perma- 
nent and what of secondary and passing importance, made it the out- 
standing unofficial court of appeal for informed judgments about 
problems of Mass reform, as well as for prudent application in practice of 
the legislation now in force. No other study of the Mass offers such a 
felicitous combination of research and both practical and spiritual 
stimulation. 

The English translation, by Father Francis Brunner, C.SS.R., was 
published in two volumes by Benziger Brothers in 1951 and 1955, under 
the title The Mass of the Roman Rite. The same publishers have now 
made available a one-volume edition, newly revised and abridged under 
the direction of Father Jungmann himself by one of his pupils in Inns- 
bruck, the Rev. Mr. Charles K. Riepe of the Baltimore archdiocese 
(The Mass of the Roman Rite. 1959. Pp. x-568. Cloth, $10.00). Thanks 
are due to all concerned, for the difference between ten and (approxi- 
mately) twenty dollars means the difference between having and not 
having this precious aid, especially in the case of seminarians and 
religious. It appears just in time, too, to be included among First Mass 
gifts. It is our firm conviction that any priest’s library will be seriously 
incomplete without it. 

The abridgement consists chiefly in the elimination of the scholarly 
aparatus. Nothing of substantial significance for the average reader 
has been sacrificed in the process; and some improvements have been 
added reflecting current advances in liturgical studies. Unfortunately, 
the September Instruction of the SRC appeared too late to be consulted; 
but no revisions of judgment or of pastoral application of any conse- 
quence are involved, so closely does the author’s thinking parallel 
authoritative decisions — or has perhaps influenced them. 


In many parishes today, pastors are trying to make the sacrament of 
baptism an occasion of instruction as well as of grace to all present. 
Booklets with the text are made available, some explanations are given, 
and the vernacular is used where permitted. S. G. A. Luff, writing re- 
cently in the London Tablet, describes what is being done in the famous 
church of St. Sulpice in Paris to drive home “the meaning of Christian 
initiation . . . by the means nearest to hand, the ritual signs”: 

“A novel exhibition of texts and pictures has been set up around the 
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baptistery. It is very much in the style of a secular display — eight large 
placards, about six feet by four, with glossy photographs and modern 
lettering — but it succeeds in overcoming criticism by its success in 
achieving its end... . 

“Each placard includes a photograph illustrating the sacramental 
action concerned, where this is relevant, and in some cases two, one 
from infant and another from adult baptism. The first placard asks the 
provoking question: ‘What are godparents for?——to give sweets and 
pay for presents? Of course, but foremost to take a responsibility’; etc. 
This is illustrated by a lavish display of gifts, including the sweets, the 
infant in its godparents’ arms, and a growing lad at his bedside prayers, 
to remind the godparents that they have undertaken to watch over his 
Christian upbringing. The second illustrates oil and salt, the former a 
symbol of strength, the latter of welcome and perseverance. A photo- 
graph of natural salt extracted from the sea gives a realistic touch. 

“The next subject, water, runs to high symbolism. ‘Baptism makes us 
die to sin and live for God,’ we read, and then consider three aspects: 
water the purifier, with a startling picture of a street cleaner directing a 
jet of water into a filth-laden gutter (very doctrinal); water the source 
of fertility — a mountain torrent in jubilant descent to the plains; water 
the medium of life, with little Christian fishes swimming through the 
reeds. The central placard is distinguished by a solitary photograph, two 
hands clasped in greeting: the text is limited to the profession of faith 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 

“Placards five to eight, completing the circuit of the baptistery, spa- 
cious enough to allow a comfortable tour, deal with the sacramental 
fruits: spiritual adoption, illumination, and membership of the Church. 
A striking and intimate effect is achieved by contrasting a simple portrait 
of father and son with a crude relief of the baptism of Jesus from an early 
Romanesque font, with the respective texts, ‘I shall be to him a father 
and he will be to me a son,’ and ‘This is my beloved Son.’ The sixth 
placard illustrates the ‘wages of sin’ with a harrowing scene of wartime 
havoc in a bombed city. Illumination receives subtle treatment with 
illustrations to this’ sequence: ‘He has called us from darkness’ —a 
smudge; ‘to his wonderful light’— a superb study of radiance over 
snow-mantled summits ; “Walk like children of light’ — a newly baptized 
youth receives a lighted candle. The final station in this exercise on a 
sacrament strikes a note specially appropriate to a parish which embraces 
a considerable section of university life. Students on the road to Chartres 
and the parish at Sunday Mass complement the text, “You who were 
formerly no people at all are now the people of God.’ 
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“On the font itself the baptismal register lies open, together with a 
list of all those baptized in the current month.” 


A lay person writes: “After half a lifetime since my ‘conversion’ to 
the liturgy, I am more and more convinced that it all depends on a 
re-education of our priests. So long as bishops and pastors do not feel 
that what they have been accustomed to accept as the proper form of 
worship is deficient in some quite important respects, no amount of 
interest or requests of the laity will help. And Rome is so far away. I am 
even afraid of the tide of unquestioning enthusiasm for the vernacular. 
Having more vernacular (not only in the missal, but at the altar) might 
easily result in the idea that no explanation at all its necessary: that is, 
there might be even less preaching about the liturgy and the meaning 
of the texts than we get now, which is precious little. What can the 
average modern American layman make of the texts without explana- 
tion? Especially since his biblical education has been so scanty. In 
fact, how much do the texts mean to the average parish priest who has 
stopped thinking about them because of ‘too much work’? I have often 
been quite scared when it became clear to me that the liturgical move- 
ment, at its center, is a revolution against accepted presentation of theol- 
ogy (not against dogma!) , and not just a change of behavior. No wonder 
so many people cannot accept it, and that so many resist.” 


RESPONSES 


HYMNS AT BENEDICTION 

Since Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is now considered a “true 
liturgical service,” is the singing of vernacular hymns at this service or at 
Exposition prohibited? 

No. The recent Instruction on sacred music and the liturgy made no 
change in this matter. The entire rite of Benediction, beginning with 
Tantum ergo, must be in Latin — that is, the actio liturgica as found 
in the Roman Ritual (tit. X, c. V, n. 5-6) and mentioned in the In- 
struction (no. 47). But all the hymns (and prayers) which precede the 
Tantum ergo or follow the actual blessing with the holy Eucharist may 
be in English. See WorsHip, XXXII (July-August, 1958), 435-436. 

Even before the appearance of the Instruction, there should have 
been no question of the liturgical character of Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament. For example, the statement made in the 1943 edition 
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of Fortescue-O’Connell, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, 
has simply been repeated word for word in the latest edition (Westmin- 
ster, Md.: Newman, 1958, p. 243): 

“The part of Benediction which begins at the Tantum ergo Sacra- 
mentum and ends with the actual benediction is found in the liturgical 
books, i.e., in the Ceremonial of Bishops (II, xxxiii, 24 seq.), in the 
Roman Ritual at the end of the procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
(X, v; cf. V, vii), and in the Clementine Instruction (§xxxi), and is a 
strictly liturgical function.” 

Nothing in the new Instruction prohibits the use of the vernacular 
before or after the actual liturgical rite of Benediction — including the 
(perhaps lengthy) period of Exposition beforehand. 


LITURGICAL BOOKS OF CHANT 
Is the Liber Usualis a liturgical book of chant? 

No. In the strict sense, the Roman rite has the following liturgical 
books of chant: 

(1) the Roman Gradual (Graduale Sacrosanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, 
to which are added the chants of the ordinary of the Mass) — for the 
sacred music of Mass; 

(2) the Roman Antiphonal (Antiphonale Sacrosanctae Romanae 
Ecclesiae pro Diurnis Horis) — for the various hours of the divine office, 
with the exception of Matins; and 

(3) the complete offices of the Dead, of Holy Week, and of Christmas. 

Only these were listed in the Instruction of September 3, 1958 (no. 
56). Some chants are also found in the ordinary liturgical books, such 
as the Missal and the Pontifical, but these are not counted among the 
“books of chant.” 

The Liber Usualis is a convenient compilation of sacred music, taken 
mostly from the Gradual and the Antiphonal. In general, it includes the 
Mass chants for Sundays and feastdays together with some of the divine 
Office, principally Vespers. It does not provide the music of Lauds or the 
chant for most ferial Masses, for example, the Masses of the lenten 
weekdays. 


THE TABERNACLE 
May a tabernacle have a second door at the rear so that the Blessed 
Sacrament may be removed without disturbing the celebrant at Mass? 


Yes, this is a permissible arrangement. There is no prohibition of such 
an additional door either in the ordinary norms for tabernacle construc- 
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tion or in the recent general decree on the subject (S.R.C., June 1, 1957). 
It is awkward and unbecoming to interrupt the celebrant of Mass in 
order to open the tabernacle; and the two-door arrangement is certainly 
better than reserving the Blessed Sacrament regularly at two altars of the 
same church (canon 1268, §1). 

On the other hand, such an arrangement should not be introduced 
unless truly necessary. The obvious example is the need to remove the 
Blessed Sacrament during Mass in order to bring holy Communion to the 
sick ; in a large parish church this may happen frequently. The additional 
tabernacle door might also be useful in a church where, through necessity, 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved at the altar of exposition during the 
Forty Hours devotion (S.R.C., 3525, 4). 

It goes without saying that the serious obligations regarding the safe 
custody of the holy Eucharist apply equally in this case. The additional 
tabernacle door should be soundly constructed and secure against viola- 
tion; its key should be guarded religiously. 

One definite reservation should be added. The practical convenience 
of the second tabernacle door in some cases should not be taken as an 
encouragement of the practice of distributing holy Communion at odd 
times during the celebration of Mass. If this were the purpose of the 
arrangement, it would only foster a misconception among the faithful 
and spread further the dissociation of Mass and Communion. 

The second tabernacle door, if any, should not be used for distributing 
holy Communion during the Canon, for example. Ideally those who 
assist the celebrant in giving Communion to the people should begin only 
after the celebrant has begun and should finish before he does. This 
preserves the integrity of the rite. In addition it will help the faithful to 
grow in faith and devotion toward the holy Eucharist, as they receive It 
regularly in complete harmony with the structure of holy Mass. 


RECITING THE OUR FATHER 
Should the faithful be instructed to recite the Our Father aloud at the 
funeral absolution when the celebrant intones Pater noster? 

No, the rubrics of the liturgical books (specifically the Roman Ritual 
and, for the United States and some other English-speaking countries, 
the Collectio Rituum) are very clear on this point: the Our Father 
should be recited silently or secretly in the course of the absolution rite. 
The celebrant begins the praver aloud, all present continue it in silence 
as far as the last two clauses; then the celebrant chants the concluding 
versicle, and the people respond. 

There are many ways in which the Lord’s Prayer is chanted or recited 
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in sacred rites. Sometimes it is said entirely in silence (at Compline and, 
formerly, before and after most of the canonical hours). Sometimes it is 
said entirely aloud — by the priest alone, with only the last response by 
the people, as at sung Mass; by priest and people together, as now in the 
dialogue Mass and on Good Friday ; with the parts divided between priest 
and people evenly, as in most vernacular devotions. 

The method employed for the recital of the Our Father at the funeral 
absolution (and on many other occasions) is said to go back to the period 
when this prayer was said aloud only during Mass, as the Creed was said 
aloud only at baptisms (Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, I, 287). 
Whatever the historical antecedents of the arrangement, it is clear that 
the Holy See wishes the practice to be followed: it is found in the 
latest edition of the Roman Ritual (S.R.C., January 25, 1952), in the 
Collectio Rituum issued with the licentia of the Congregation of Rites 
(June 3, 1954), and even in the new Order of Holy Week — in connec- 
tion with the washing of feet on Holy Thursday. 

It has been proposed in other countries that the Our Father be said 
aloud by all on this and similar occasions. Presumably this might be done 
where the Roman Ritual is not of obligation. In the United States, how- 
ever, we are bound to follow the Roman Ritual, by definite decree of the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore (#218; cf. #221, 275, of the 
Third Council), except as modified by the Collectio Rituum of 1954. 

The faithful should certainly be encouraged to recite the Our Father 
silently during the absolution rite (and, for that matter, wherever a 
similar series of prayers would be found in the liturgy, e.g., at the mar- 
riage rite). If the celebrant invites the people to say the Our Father 
together, it should be understood that he intends them to recite the 


prayer silently. 
Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AN APPEAL 

To the Editor : — News from Asia and Africa takes up increasing space 
in our papers. We become painfully aware of the intense political, social, 
economical and ideological struggle taking place in countries where 
Catholic missionaries labor among ever increasing difficulties and ob- 
stacles. To carry out their apostolate successfully, they will have to use 
all available means to adapt it skillfully to present-day needs. 
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Among the foremost means for this purpose must be listed the liturgy. 
Its importance as an active and living way to present the Christian 
message to people who are used to express their religious feelings in 
songs, dances, colorful processions and magic rites, can best be under- 
stood if we remember the spiritual impact made upon many by our new 
Holy Week services. 

To intensify and unify the liturgical apostolate in mission countries, 
to present its possibilities and discuss its difficulties is therefore the 
purpose of the International Study Week at Nijmegen in Holland dur- 
ing the second week of September, under the presidency of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay. To study the problems 
of “Mission and Liturgy,” efforts are being made to bring together as 
large a number as possible of bishops and other liturgically represen- 
tative personalities from mission countries all over the world. From 
first-hand knowledge they will speak about their experience, the oppor- 
tunities offered through the liturgy. They will be able to discuss the 
difficulties and the adaptations necessary not only among themselves but 
also with scholars from the Western world. 

The conclusions of the congress, while primarily of importance for 
the missions, are expected to produce also abundant fruits for the 
liturgical apostolate everywhere, since the importance and the problems 
of the liturgical renewal will be seen more clearly and emphatically when 
considered from the world-wide viewpoint of the missionaries and the 
needs of their flocks. As a matter of fact, the missions have become in 
recent years a sort of official proving ground for various liturgical 
reforms. It is certain already that the speakers will discuss topics of vital 
interest to apostolic and liturgically minded Catholics everywhere. 

No one can expect the missionaries to pay their way across oceans 
and continents out of their own pockets, always empty. About $20,000 
will be required to bring them together and to organize the congress. 
The success and the impact of the Nijmegen Study Week will depend 
therefore largely upon the generosity of liturgically minded Catholics 
in America and Europe. 

Is it too much to expect that readers of WorsHIP will supply the travel 
expenses for one or several of the more than thirty missionary bishops 
who are hoping to attend? 

To make the Nijmegen mission congress the important event it is 
intended to be for the liturgical apostolate, please send your contribu- 
tions and inquiries to: Father Johannes Hofinger, S.J., c/o The Institute 
of Mission Apologetics, 39 East 83rd Street, New York 28, N.Y. 

Trier, Germany Augustine Cornides, O.S.B. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PARISH MASS BOOK. Prepared by a Committee of Members of the Litur- 
gical Conference, U.S.A. World Library of Sacred Music, Cincinnati. 1959. 
Pp. 151. Single copy $1.35; in quantity orders, 49¢. 

Of all the booklets and manuals now available for parish participa- 
tion in the Mass according to the September Instruction, this is probably 
the sturdiest. It has flexible plastic covers, sewn binding, and a heavy, 
dull-finish paper. A four-page Introduction gives a sketch of the Mass 
as the “Great Action of the Christian Community,” followed by a note 
on the value of active participation. 

The Dialog Mass section includes hymns appropriate to the different 
parts of the Mass. The priest’s dialog is printed in green, the faithful’s 
in blue. Parallel columns are used for the Latin and English translations. 
In addition to the Nicene Creed in Latin and English, the Apostles’ 
Creed is also included, in English only. The canon of the Mass is given 
in English only. The short responses, Pater Noster, Agnus Dei, and 
Confiteor before holy Communion stand out clearly in blue, indicating 
when the faithful are to respond. 

The High Mass section, with rubrics and doctrinal instruction clearly 
set off from the music, begins with a procession hymn, and is followed 
by the Asperges; Vidi aquam; Mass XVI, with Gloria XV; Credo III; an 
offertory hymn, Tua Munera; a Communion song, Dominus pascit me; 
and a final thanksgiving hymn. The next section gives English hymns 
for Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, and hymns to the Holy 
Spirit and to our Lord. This is followed by supplementary hymns for 
low Mass and many hymns honoring the Blessed Virgin. After several 
psalm tones in English are ten hymns which may be sung in either 
English or Latin, some of which are chant tunes. Seventeen Latin hymns 
make up the next section. Also included are Andriessen’s People’s Mass 
with the Ambrosian Credo; Mass XVIII with the Ambrosian Gloria and 
Credo I; this is followed by two additional chant Masses and the 
Requiem Mass. 

There are many familiar hymns in this booklet, but a noteworthy 
feature is the wealth of less familiar tunes with excellent English texts. 
The texts of Michael Gannon are especially fine. Modern notation is 
used throughout. It is claimed that the two-color printing of this book 
brings you “the best possible eye ease in reading.” The book is very 
sturdy and should stand up under hard and constant use. An accom- 
paniment is available. 

Gonzaga University James W. King, S.J. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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OUR PARISH PRAYS AND SINGS. Edited by a Committee of Members of 
the National Catholic Music Educators Association of America. The Litur- 
gical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1959. Pp. 160. Single copy, 30¢; in quantity 
orders, 222 ¢. - 

This is a complete (and I do mean complete) manual for parish par- 


ticipation in the Mass according to the September Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. The price of books being as high as it 
is today, I say “well done” to the Liturgical Press for bringing us this 
beautifully printed manual at a price low enough for any budget. Why 
even call it a manual? It is really a soft-cover book, five by eight inches, 
printed in two colors, with fresh art work, and indices complete enough 
to save hunting. 

The book begins with the Dialog Mass, printed in Latin and English, 
with participation rubrics in red which indicate each degree of low Mass 
participation. Catechetical and doctrinal instructions are also included 
and the principal parts of the Mass stand out clearly. Suggestions for 
suitable hymns are given for each part of the Mass. This section is 
followed by the Sung Mass. First, Mass XVI, with Gloria XV and Credo 
I and an offertory antiphon. Then an alternate Sung Mass is given (Kyrie 
XII, Ambrosian Gloria, Credo Ill, Sanctus X, and Agnus Dei ad lib. I1). 
Then fourteen hymns, most in English, suitable for the different parts 
of the Mass. Then eleven “Short Responsories” in English and Latin, 
which are appropriate for the offertory, Communion, and after Mass. 
The next section has fifteen eucharistic hymns in Latin and English 
which can be used as supplementary offertory hymns for high Mass as 
well as for Benediction, Forty Hours, etc. Then seventeen hymns to 
our Lord, Mary, and St. Joseph. The next section gives thirty hymns 
appropriate to the temporal cycle: hymns for Advent, Christmas, Lent, 
Passiontide, Easter, and Pentecost. This is followed by five hymns honor- 
ing the Holy Trinity and several miscellaneous hymns. 

This section is followed by the Asperges, Vidi aquam, Masses I, VIII, 
IX, XI, XVI, XVII, XVIII, and the Mass for the Dead. After a page 
devoted to directions and acknowledgments, seven pages of indices are 
included. Modern notation is used throughout the book. Sturdy paper 
cover, triple-stapled binding, and uncramped pages are additional 
bonuses, and all this for thirty cents a copy and substantial reductions 
in price for quantity orders! If you are looking for the Mass-participation 
book, you will probably stop hunting when you look this one over. 
Gonzaga University James W. King, S.J. 
Spokane, Wash. 


TOGETHER AT MASS: O GIVE THANKS TO THE LORD. Arranged by 
Fathers James F. Cooney, Thomas F. Duffy and James E. Kraus. 25c. WITH 
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ONE VOICE. Voice edition, 35c; accompaniment, $2.00. THE PIUS XII 
MASS HYMNAL. Texts by Rev. Charles E. Miller, C.M. Singer’s edition, 
40c; accompaniment edition by Father Roff, $1.00. The Gregorian Institute 
of America, Toledo. 1959. 

The first of these publications is a twenty-page booklet giving the 
people’s part in low Mass along with appropriate Gelineau Psalms for 
the principal parts of the Mass and twenty-two supplementary hymns 
appropriate for the entrance, offertory, Communion and conclusion of 
low Mass. This booklet has several useful features. Extensive marginal 
commentaries provide an excellent catechism of the Mass. Rubrical di- 
rections in red and inter-linear translations are given. The principal parts 
of the Mass are clearly indicated. Although the booklet is not arranged 
to indicate the various degrees of participation, this will not prevent 
participation by degrees, especially,if a commentator is used to lead the 
people in their responses. 

No music is given for the psalms and hymns. The booklet takes for 
granted that the psalm and hymn melodies have been previously learned 
so that they are here sung from the texts alone. This should cause no 
trouble. Congregational singing is rote-singing for the most part any- 
way. Four Gelineau antiphons are given for the gradual verses. Pastors 
looking for a way to start a low Mass participation program using music 
and liturgical responses, and either using choir and congregation alter- 
nately or congregation alone singing appropriate hymns, will welcome 
this booklet. 

With One Voice is an eighty-eight page congregational manual for 
“singing and praying the Mass together.” The book is very complete, pro- 
viding for both high Mass and low Mass. The first, second, and third 
stages of low Mass participation are complete units in themselves with 
rubrical and catechetical instructions printed in red. The high Mass 
section gives the Asperges me and Vidi aquam, followed by Mass XVI, 
with all responses in order, obviating the need to turn back and forth. 
The Gloria from Mass XV and Credo III are given. The canon of the 
Mass is printed with all sung responses in their correct order. The 
Appendix lists Credo I, eight English hymns (so that the booklet is 
useful for low Mass participation), and the People’s Mass of Joseph 
Roff (Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, Agnus Dei). This Mass, as well as the two 
Gregorian Masses, is arranged for alternate singing by choir and congre- 
gation. The Roff Mass is the last word in simplicity. It avoids triteness 
while combining an adequate melody and an uncomplicated rhythm. 
It uses D major throughout, and the range is kind to men’s voices. 

The fifteen English hymns in The Pius XII Mass Hymnal, a thirty- 
page booklet, are “designed for use at the beginning of Mass, at the 
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offertory, the canon and Communion, as specified in the new Decree.” 
This publication is timely and welcome. The melodies, some familiar, 
some new to popular hymn books, are truly singable tunes. There is 
not a hackneyed tune among them. The new texts are “drawn from the 
letter and spirit of the Roman Missal.” We can be thankful, too, that the 
range of the hymns is suitable for men’s voices. Only two hymns have 
Eb high. 

However, a few of the texts are weak for two reasons. First, obscurity. 
Hymn 4, for instance, has this line: “To form as just the human race.” 
Could this not be said in clearer words? Hymn 11 has this line: “O 
bread beyond our ken.” Webster calls “ken” an obsolete word. 

My second criticism concerns the forced shift of word accents to ac- 
commodate the rhythm. In a % rhythm, for instance, the musical accent 
is on the first beat. In Hymn 6 the line must be sung “O may it a-vail us 
for é-ter-ni-ty.” There are a few other examples of this in the hymnal. 
We sing chant with this accent shift because of rhythmic demands and 
find no difficulty, perhaps because Latin is not our mother tongue and 
also because the Latin accent is supposedly primarily a pitch accent. 

These weaknesses are minor. The collection is excellent, arranged as 
it is to correspond to the action of the Mass. The pastor who wants to 
start communal singing at low Mass is advised to look this hymnal over. 
He will ve happy he did. 

Gonzaga University James W. King, S.J. 
Spokane, Wash. 


SELECTED EASTER SERMONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. By Rev. Philip 
T. Weller. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1959. Pp. 329. Cloth, $4.95. 

Father Weller’s latest, and perhaps his finest, contribution to our 
American liturgical revival appears under this modest and disarming 
title. Thirty sermons of the great Bishop of Hippo are here presented, 
carefully selected (and beautifully translated) in their bearing upon the 
various ceremonies of the Paschal Vigil and Easter, and copiously an- 
notated by an imposing array of footnotes. In addition, they are preceded 
by a full-dress and scholarly analysis of the historical and theological 
principles involved, in a 55-page Introduction. 

Thus the volume takes on an importance all its own, in applying St. 
Augustine’s thought to problems facing us today, as we try to popularize 
and effectively carry out the recent papal decrees touching upon litur- 
gical restoration. As the author points out, the key position of Easter in 
this restoration must never be underestimated: “For Augustine regards 
the Christian Pasch — and his view is that of the early Church — as a 
sacramental re-enactment of the work of redemption, rather than a mere 
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commemoration of the historical fact of our Lord’s bodily resurrection, 
the note which receives almost exclusive recognition in the minds of the 
majority who today participate in the Church’s observance of Easter” 
(p. 8; italics the reviewer’s). 

Thus the Easter concept, with all its tremendous implications, is some- 
how present in every liturgical act, generating that “Easter piety which 
was the heritage of the ancient Church. For Augustine, the paschal feast 
retained its unique and sacramental value” (p. 11), with the other feasts 
of the Church year always to be viewed “in their oneness with the 
paschal mystery continually being re-enacted in the Church,” rather 
than simply as “events in the remote past” (p. 12).1 

Hence Augustine’s Easter sermons, and indeed the entire outward 
panoply of the Church’s liturgy, aim to inspire the faithful “with en- 
thusiasm for the wonderful thing in which it is their privilege to partici- 
pate” (p. 24). Perhaps this is why, too, the Church has clung so 
tenaciously to her tradition of sung worship, and now insists so strongly 
upon it again in her recent “Instruction on Sacred Music and the Sacred 
Liturgy,” despite the many difficulties involved. The motifs of joy and 
hope predominating in her eucharistic celebration throughout the entire 
year can hardly be otherwise communicated to and shared by the wor- 
shiping faithful. 

A comprehensive topical index plus an attractive format enhance still 
more the practical value of this excellent and timely publication. 

Big Rapids, Mich. W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B. 


FAITH AND UNDERSTANDING IN AMERICA. By Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1959. Pp. 170. Cloth, $3.75. 

There can be no doubt that Father Weigel is one of the leading spokes- 
men in the current discussion concerning religion in the mid-century. He 
expresses his concern that contemporary culture has necessitated a 
new outlook not only toward the problems of faith and culture but above 
all toward an approach to the problem arising from the co-existence of 
various faiths within that culture. Like Fathers Ong and Tavard he has 
lectured and written extensively on the subject of religion in a pluralistic 
society and like them he has attempted to present the problem to a 
Catholic as well as a non-Catholic reading audience. 

Hence a great deal of the book is concerned with those points which 
bear out the fundamental difference between Protestantism and Catholi- 

* Father Weller’s reference in a lengthy footnote (p. 228) to recent efforts 
to formulate this concept in precise theological terms can now be supple- 
mented by a new work by Dom Wegenaer of Maria Laach entitled Heils- 


gegenwart, which is being reviewed in a full length article by Dom Burkhard 
Neunheuser of the same abbey in an early issue of WorsHIP. 
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cism. In his chapter “Catholic Communication with the World” he brings 
out the “flight from the world” that too often characterizes the Catholic 
in modern society. The failure of Catholic mentality in the field of mod- 
ernity, its antimodernism, the authoritarian element and finally the 
Catholic’s social conception of the Gospel, culminate in the Church- 
State problem. In offering a solution to the dilemma, he is unbending in 
maintaining that the Protestant position is almost inexorably tied up 
with its theological inability to arrive at truth. Yet he feels that in the 
process of time and with the sympathy and aid of non-Catholics the dif- 
ferences may disappear. On the point of the immutability of Catholic 
dogma Fr. Weigel is wisely uncompromising in insisting that Catholics 
will find no final common meeting ground except on Catholic defined 
beliefs. Nonetheless the trend that the author observes today among 
Protestants, the replacement of old-fashioned liberalism by a kind of 
supernaturalism, is a gratifying indication. 

In one of the final chapters, entitled “Protestant Theological Positions 
Today,” he examines the position of several prominent Protestant 
thinkers. He concludes his observations by remarking that “the Protes- 
tants cannot overcome the impulse toward church building (as toward 
church conservation which is characteristic of the Catholic). It will 
always be so because the principle of protest cannot admit that the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, exists with an indestructible struc- 
ture and an infallible teaching power whose pronouncements are en- 
lightenment for the mind and not objects of criticism. The Protestant 
situation derives from Protestant theology’s inability to answer Pilate’s 
question: ‘What is truth?’ ” 

There can be no doubt that Fr. Weigel demands realistic terms in 
which to foster any dialogue between Catholic and non-Catholic. A con- 
tinuation of this approach, though it may not lead to a desired unity, will 
at least approach a religious solidarity so lacking today. The final chap- 
ter on the ecumenical movement should be of great interest in view of 
recent plans toward convoking a council. 

University of Notre Dame John P. Dolan, C.S.C. 


THE CHURCH, THE LAYMAN AND THE MODERN MIND. By George 
Tavard, A.A. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1959. Pp. 84. Cloth, $2.50. 
Once again the facile pen of Father Tavard has produced a work 


that must be added to the growing number of writings expressing con- 
cern for a need of a better rapprochement between clergy and laity. Like 
Fathers Ong and Weigel, he views the problem in the light of recent lay 
movements stressing the need for a penetrating reappraisal of the role 
of the layman in the Church militant. 
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The work begins with an historical account of the Catholic action 
movements in Europe and contrasts the conditions that necessarily dif- 
ferentiate parallel movements in this country. The dangers of attempting 
to restore the classical type parish of the past in our modern-day plural- 
istic society are stressed. In surveying the points of conflict between the 
Church and contemporary society he emphasizes the need for a proper 
adjustment to the needs of the technological world. All must unite their 
human situation with its Christian interpretation. The questions of free- 
dom and totalitarian society are adroitly treated. As the author points 
out in the foreword, the book is addressed to laymen who have awakened 
to the problems of liturgical participation, of apostolate, and of temporal 
responsibilities. 

The work is a collection of addresses delivered on these various sub- 
jects and hence lacks some of the continuity and development that would 
perhaps enhance it. Yet its penetrating analysis is at times startling in 
its evaluation of contemporary dilemmas. The awakened interest in the 
ecumenical movement makes the book a must for the Catholic reader 
who desires a conciliatory approach to this problem. 

University of Notre Dame John P. Dolan, C.S.C. 


THE HIDDEN FACE. A Study of St. Therese of Lisieux. By Ida Friederike 
Goerres. Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. Pantheon Books, Inc., 
New York. 1959. Pp. 428. Cloth, $4.95. 

In selecting the title for this latest — and perhaps, finest — biography 
of St. Therese, the author reveals a profound understanding of the 
saint’s much-written-about “way.” Ida Goerres calls it “the way of the 
veil — that unique and characteristic attribute of her hidden face” and 
defines it still further as “the veil of ordinariness, averageness, common- 
placeness.” 

Some admirers of St. Therese have chosen to believe that behind this 
“veil of ordinariness” stood a complex genius, consciously embarked 
upon a program of reforming the petty bourgeois piety of her day. Ida 
Goerres denies this, contending that Therese was “a very sweet pro- 
vincial girl with all the qualities resulting from her origins and environ- 
ment. . . . Her attitude to the world was narrow, her taste poor. 
Therese was a typical ‘little soul.’ And as such she became the great saint 
whose light shines over the world.” 

On the question of the great controversy over the changes made in 
the original manuscript of The Story of a Soul, the author takes the 
position that the charges of falsification and distortion made against 
the Carmel of Lisieux were substantially unjust. 

Catholic parents should find The Hidden Face a particularly re- 
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warding piece of reading. More than from any other source, Frau 
Goerres shows that Therese found her chief inspiration in her devoutly 
Catholic home. Although Louis and Zelie Martin were totally unaware 
of the psychologists’ estimate of the great importance of the events of 
infancy and early childhood on personality development, they provided 
a problem-free environment for their youngest child. “Because Therese 
was a happy child, her beginnings could contain perfection,” the author 
writes. “Because she was a loved child, she received from the beginning 
the knowledge that others must struggle toward so consciously, with such 
difficulty. . . , that we can be loved without having deserved it: that 
grace comes first.” 

Upon the concept of unmerited love, Frau Goerres writes, St. Therese 
based her doctrine of “the way of spiritual childhood” —a doctrine 
which has proven so comforting to many thousands of simple souls 


troubled by today’s complexities. 
Minneapolis Grace Carlson 


PRAYERS FROM THEOLOGY. By Romano Guardini. Translated by 
Richard Newnham. Herder and Herder, New York. 1959. Pp. 62. Boards, 
$1.50. 

Here is a precious little treasury, compiled and edited by one who 


has already enriched our times again and again with the profundity of 
his thought and the tirelessness of his pen. Following a short introduction 
by the author there are twenty-five prayers intended originally, as he 
explains, to serve as doctrinal resumés and devotional stimuli to a con- 
gregation at the end of a religious instruction period. Since there are 
only twenty-five of them, they do not cover most of the mysteries or 
tenets of our faith, but they do include some of the most profound and 
beautiful of these truths. 

In each, the praying congregation, or the single individual, addresses 
God in a statement of the doctrine out of which the prayer is woven. 
This is followed by a vitalizing of the same doctrine and the plea that 
God may more indelibly and ineluctably incorporate it into the one 
who prays. In the course of each prayer, each truth is more fully ex- 
panded, new lights are turned upon it, more of its latent content brought 
to the surface, and its integral relation to other truths suggested. 

Any priest with convert classes or any religious education program 
could employ these prayers to very good advantage, both as inspiration 
to teacher and to those taught. Further, they provide a valuable source of 
sermon material as the structure of each prayer combines so well both 
doctrine and devotion. But mostly, as the author himself points out, their 
final purpose is to help orient the whole of a person towards God: 
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“. . . since we have to learn again that not only the heart but also the 
mind must pray. Knowledge itself shall lead on into prayer, when truth 
becomes love.” 

St. John’s Abbey Malachy Murphy, O.S.B. 


DECISION FOR CHINA: Communism or Christianity. By Paul K. T. Sih. 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 1959. Pp. xxiv-262. Cloth, $4.50. 

Dr. Sih states his whole thesis in the title of his book. The redemption 
of China must come partly from her own efforts, and partly from the 
assistance of others. The book is an earnest plea, amounting almost to a 
challenge, for assistance from the Church. 

Dr. Sih sums up the missionary effort from the early ages up to the 
middle of the fourteenth century thus: “These early missionaries were 
comparatively ineffective, not because they lacked a noble purpose or 
true teachings, but rather because of human frailty and the difficult 
situation that they had to face.” 

What chiefly constituted this “human frailty” he brings out in an 
admirably fair and restrained discussion of the famous “Rites Contro- 
versy” in the seventeenth century over ancestor worship. Pope Pius XII 
in 1939 settled this question, permitting clergy and laity in China to take 
part in such observances. 

But the real condition underlying the controversy was the ignorance of 
what Pope Pius XII called the fundamental missionary principle; that 
of “adaptation.” Is it too extravagant to wonder how much real progress 
has been made in adaptation from the middle of the fourteenth to the 
middle of the twentieth century? Whence, humiliating as it was, and 
disastrous to the Church in China, the Rites Controversy can teach mis- 
sionaries to make an intelligent study, with a lively and sympathetic 
interest, of the manners and customs of the people they are trying to 
evangelize. 

Logically following the lesson of the Rites Controversy is Dr. Sih’s 
hope for adjustments in the liturgy, particularly in extension of the use 
of the vernacular, to make the Church’s apostolate more effective. This is 
certainly most important if we accept his presentation of the critical 
conditions in the Far East and especially in China. 

St. Procopius Abbey Sylvester Healy, O.S.B. 
Lisle, Til. 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM. By Louis Bouyer. Translated by A. V. Little- 
dale. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1959. Pp. 110. Cloth, $2.50. 
Father Louis Bouyer analyzes the synthesis between humanism and 
Christianity, and explores the relationship between creation and redemp- 
tion. He raises many questions about such matters as authority, liberty, 
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intellect and faith, and action and contemplation. He answers these 
questions, simply and forcefully, in a brief but tightly woven statement. 
The book is a valuable and highly readable group of essays that is at the 
same time a remarkable reflection of the author’s own clear and vital 
awareness of the glory of the cross. It is a short work, packed with vivid 
sentences and extraordinary summaries, many of which can serve as 
regular reminders of our place in the City of God. 

At one point, Father Bouyer deals brilliantly with the problems that 
intellectuals face or create within the Church. For example, he refers 
to Charles Du Bos as an anima naturaliter Christiana, who held that 
God and His grace had some part in the action of the mind which sought 
but had not yet found Him. Du Bos was one of my professors, when he 
was at Notre Dame some years ago, and the light of his wisdom was 
strong. Father Bouyer mentions that after Du Bos had found the faith, 
he was rejected by some “integrists” for the basic principle already 
cited. 

In his chapter on action and contemplation, Father Bouyer has a 
meaningful reference to the current world power-crisis: “. . . it is even 
more difficult to understand how a Christian can so easily persuade 
himself either that the final perfection of the world will come about by 
natural means, or else that it is quite superfluous to bring into it a spiritu- 
ality it does not already possess in its own right.” It would be good if, in 
our planet-reaching efforts, we could find again our Way of the Cross, 
“the reign of charity” and men’s “free harmonisation with one another 
in the people of God.” 

This is a wonderfully thoughtful and provocative work, which gives 
us pause as we realize that modern scientific discoveries are not made 
in a mental climate of simply neutrality or indifference as regards their 
possible use. “In times as tragic as the present, what seems most un- 
seasonable may well be what is most urgent; for we have come to a 
point when, if the sleeper is not jolted back to consciousness, he is 
likely to die.” 

Southern Illinois University Thomas E. Cassidy 
Carbondale, Ill. 


SIGNPOSTS TO PERFECTION. A Selection from the Sermons of Johann 
Tauler, O.P. Selected, edited and translated by Elizabeth Strakosch. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1959. Pp. 140. Cloth, $3.75. 

Johann Tauler and two Dominican confreres, Meister Eckhart and 


Henry Suso, are the great figures of the mystical movement which waxed 
strong among the Dominican cloistered nuns and among other religious 
and even laity in the Rhineland during the fourteenth century. This 
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small volume contains twenty-one sermons of Johann Tauler, whom 
Philip Hughes describes as “a master of spiritual direction, as learned 
in the workings of the human personality as in the ways of the Spirit, 
who had the rare gift of bringing home to the most workaday congrega- 
tion the real importance of ideas” (A History of the Church, Ill, 219). 
These sermons, carefully translated from the nascent German lan- 
guage, were delivered for the most part to cloistered nuns. The dominant 
theme is one traditionally associated with mysticism — renunciation of 
the world and turning inward in the darkness of faith to find God. These 
sermons may be aptly described as variations on this theme. There is 
little about the apostolic potentialities of the contemplative life that 
would be found in sermons to cloistered nuns of the twentieth century. 
Despite Tauler’s reputation as a preacher, these sermons are not very 
moving. Despite his reputation as a leader of a highly intellectual brand 
of mysticism, the divisions and train of thought in the sermons some- 
times lack logic. The reason is, most likely, that Tauler’s sermons have 
been preserved only in the notes taken by the nuns who heard him 
preach. Nevertheless, the sermons published here open the door to the 
thought of a man whose name has found a place in the history of 
spirituality. 
St. Rose Priory Christopher Kiesling, O.P. 
Dubuque, lowa 


TEACHING LITURGY IN SCHOOLS. By Mother Emmanuel, C.S.A. 
Fides Publishers, Chicago. 1959. Pp. 101. Paper, $1.50. 

This book represents the zealous efforts of the author to share with 
others her rich experiences in preparing students for fuller Christian 
living by means of the liturgy. In the first chapter, “Why Teach Liturgy,” 
living contact with the mystery of Christ in sacrifice and sacraments is 
set down as the purpose of Catholic schools if they are to justify their 
existence. In this and six succeeding chapters, the author gives detailed 
explanations and various suggested activities she has used in a boarding 
school in England to achieve this goal. Many teachers are looking for a 
book of this kind. They will find helpful ideas adapted to child psy- 
chology and based on the principle of learning by doing. One can read 
between the lines that the author has experienced the problems of a 
pioneer in the liturgical renewal on the educational level. 

While all agree that fruitful participation in the liturgy is the goal of 
religious education, not all understand the importance of proper teach- 
ing of Christian doctrine in the classroom as preparation for this sharing 
in the mystery of redemption by means of the holy Sacrifice and the 
sacraments. The liturgy has great importance as a contributing means 
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to modern catechetics, and I wish that a chapter on this subject had 
been included. Take for example, the Mass. So much depends on the 
right classroom instruction as preparation for the right doing in the par- 
ish church. 

St. Elizabeth Academy Sister Mary Paschal, C.PP.S. 
St. Louis 


THE FAITH EXPLAINED. By Rev. Leo J. Trese. Fides Publishers, Chi- 
cago. 1959. Pp. xii-564. Cloth, $5.95. 

Since 1885 the Baltimore Catechism has been the most widely used 
catechism in the United States. It has been carefully and painstakingly 
revised under the direction of the episcopal committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. The task was completed in 1949 with the 
publication of the Baltimore Catechism Number 3 for adults. 

But the Baltimore Catechism is not intended to be a textbook. It pre- 
sents rather the fundamental truths of Catholic doctrine which writers 
and publishers can use as a uniform basis for religion texts with their 
own illustrations, projects, suggested activities, exercises and tests. It is 
the task of the teacher to amplify, develop, and explain Christian doc- 
trine according to the capacity of his students. 

This Father Leo J. Trese has done admirably in The Faith Explained. 
Each of its thirty-nine chapters is a readable, down-to-earth commen- 
tary and development of one of the lessons of the Baltimore Catechism 
Number 3. The book was published originally at the request of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine as a series of six booklets with 
discussion aids and questions. They are being used by thousands of dis- 
cussion groups all over the United States. 

The Faith Explained is recommended for every Catholic bookshelf: 
for pastors looking for a guide for a series of Sunday instructions, for 
seminarians and religious who are striving to put the lessons of theology 
into everyday terms, for lay teachers of grade and high school religion 
classes who are trying to make their lessons more vital, for Catholics 
who want a summary of Catholic Doctrine. 

St. Paul Seminary Rev. Raymond A. Lucker 


TOWARDS OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. By A. S. Perret, O.P., Translated 
by R. N. Albright. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1959. Pp. 118. Cloth, 
$2.50. 

The author of this little book has set out to provide a readable treatise 


on “the last things” which will open up their meaning to the average 
reader who shies away from more formidable works. He proposes to 
focus death and judgment in their proper perspective to allay the fore- 
boding with which so many view these solemn prospects. 
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All in all Father Perret has done an excellent job. Those especially 
who are approaching Christian eschatology for the first time will find 
it profitable and consoling reading. Certainly most of the people in our 
parishes, most of the sick and infirm, would take from it a new and 
much more positive view of the last things in their own regard. 

The book is comprised of six chapters. The first treats of sacramental 
preparation for death, and the rest, successively, of death itself, purga- 
tory, heaven, knowledge of each other among the elect, and the last 
judgment. Among other features it is encouraging to find so sound 
and positive a treatment of purgatory. The most severe criticism I 
would find of the book is in the disproportionate treatment of, e.g., 
mutual knowledge among the elect in relation to the place of the sac- 
raments. For one thing, I would look for a much fuller exposition of the 
sacrament of the anointing of the sick. Moreover, I would feel that in 
spite of its positive approach the book really fails to open up the true 
eschatological dimension of Christian living which the liturgical move- 
ment has done so much to clarify. It still ignores almost completely the 
relationship of the individual, living and dying, to the Body of Christ 
and the instauare omnia, the communion of saints and the parousia. 
There are also a few misleading statements, as on p. 12, where our 
Lord is cited as urging us to the daily recitation of the act of contrition, 
and on p. 14, where we are told that the majority of the insane become 
rational at the moment of receiving extreme unction. 

Vancouver, Wash. Rev. J. H. Deady 


ART FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING. Edited by Sister Mary Joanne Christie, 
S.N.D. The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 1958. 
Pp. x—205. Illustrations. Paper, $3.50. 


ART FOR YOU AND ME. Sister Mary Joanne, S.N.D. Gregorian Institute 
Press, Toledo, Ohio. 1958. Pp. xi—101. Illustrations. Paper looseleaf, $2.50; 
ART HISTORY CHART, 90c. 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CURRENT CONCEPTS OF ART IN 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION. A dissertation. Sister M. Jeanne 
File, O.S.F. The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 
1958. Pp. xi-107. Paper, $1.25. 

This seventh publication of the proceedings of the Art Workshops 
conducted at the Catholic University of America is edited by Sister M. 
Joanne Christie, S.N.D., a veteran in the field of art education and di- 
rector of the 1957 workshop. That the 1957 workshop was keynoted by 
its theme, “Art for Christian Living,” is evidenced more by its results 
than by its topics. These proceedings illustrate some of the classes’ ac- 
tivities which were climaxed by the execution of an original outdoor 
altar in honor of our Lady to which products of the workshops were 
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brought in procession, blessed and left on exhibit. In addressing the 
workshop one of its frequent contributors, the eminent art educator 
Viktor Lowenfeld, said: “I was deeply impressed by your exhibit, for 
I could feel in it a new spirit which for the first time in these workshops 
breathes the spiritual quality, both in form and subject matter, which 
one would expect from people so spiritually endowed as you are.” 

The scope of the lectures reprinted is broad, extending from profes- 
sional art subjects to art education and Christian living; the summaries 
of seminar proceedings give professional information; the appendix 
is helpful for those who wish to review some of the program’s art ac- 
tivities. Readers interested in the Sister Formation program will appreci- 
ate the seminar on Art in the Sister Formation Program by Sister Esther 
Newport, S.P., director. 

Sister Joanne has recently authored a new art appreciation looseleaf 
book also. It comes complete with 74 Barton-Cotton prints of works 
of art throughout the ages, printed with a clarity and color superior to 
the padded Cotton prints. Also available is an Art History Chart which 
because of much of its small print will be more useful for individual 
study than for displays. 

Workshop participants and contributors will welcome the publication 
of the dissertation of Sister Jeanne File, O.S.F. who has directed the 
two previous workshops. A Critical Analysis of Current Concepts of 
Art in American Higher Education carefully follows the Thomistic 
philosophy of art as its outline in exposing, examining and evaluating a 
variety of contemporary art theories. 

Convent of St. Benedict Sister Johanna, O.S.B. 
St. Joseph, Minn. 


SHAPING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE. Essays in Religious Education. 
Edited by Gerard S. Sloyan. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1958. Pp. 327. 
Cloth, $5.50. 

This book is an excellent testimony to the variety of ways in which 
Mother Church has fulfilled the command of our Lord: “Go, therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations. . . .” In the first section Fathers 
Sloyan, Jungmann, Crichton, Colomb and Ranwez give us the historical 
development of religious education from the earliest ages of Christianity 
on through the middle ages and into modern times. This provides a 
valuable background for the religious educator today, whether he or she 
be in an elementary school, a college or a seminary. 

The heart of the book comes in Part II on the “Theological and Scien- 
tific Considerations of Religious Education.” Here Father Hardon, S.J., 
presents a descriptive survey of the latest trends in college religious 
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instruction that have developed from the inspiration of the recent renewal 
of interest in the liturgy and the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the 
Summa of St. Thomas, and the Bible. The always stimulating Father 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., argues in his contribution for a humanistic concep- 
tion of theology on a college level (in contradistinction to a scientific 
conception for the seminary level), claiming that this conception must 
be productive of a penetrating humanistic understanding that in turn 
brings about an abiding and dynamic vision of the meaning of human 
life and work. It ought, moreover, to result in a unified vision that inspires 
to action (p. 179). Whether one accepts the Weigel thesis or not, our 
Catholic college faculties and religious departments would do well to 
examine their objectives and accomplishments in the light of the ideal he 
proposes. 

This reviewer found some very worth-while material for the personal 
equipment and outlook of the teacher in the Sulpician Father Francois 
Coudreau’s article “Introduction to a Pedagogy of Faith.” The book is 
worth its price for this section alone. Here is to be found a description of 
the relation of faith to doctrine and the answer to the problem of the 
connection between religious doctrine and apostolic formation. 

The last part presents Fathers Hofinger, Maguire, Drinkwater and 
Delcuve with practical considerations on the formation of catechists, 
Newman Club work in colleges and universities and on confirmation. 
There are vistas of new insights both into content and method and 
abundant evidence of the total renewal of the Church in the light of the 
modern “rediscovery” of holy Scripture. All in all, it is an outstandingly 
useful and timely book. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THE CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN RITE DESCRIBED. By Adrian 
Fortescue and John B. O’Connell. With an Appendix on the ceremonies of 
the Ritual in the U.S.A. by Frederick R. McManus. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1959. Pp. 428. Cloth, $7.50. 

Here is a cherished old friend — in a brand new Easter outfit. “It is a 


privilege to write this preface,” states the Archbishop of Birmingham at 
its end, “and to recommend, if recommendation is needed, this further 
revision of an authoritative book, by one who himself must be named 
among the Probati Auctores” (p. 5). 

Eight of the book’s ten editions have been edited by Father O’Connell, 
author of numerous books on ceremonies, and there is special relevance 
in the fact that the author is consulted by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. 

Empire may shrink, but the English lead the world for stately cere- 
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mony and courtly pomp, renewed each day (say) at the changing of the 
guard. Formerly only a few could see such things, but thanks to motion 
pictures and television any one can now take part in such spectacles as 
the recent opening of parliament. 

Where the solemnity is the outer side of divine worship, too, even in 
the rigid framework of the Roman rite, the English yield to none in the 
dignified enactment of the sanctuary functions. I have attended solemn 
services in nearly every country of Western Europe (not to mention 
Canada and the United States), and I would award the prize, for cere- 
monial dignity and reverent correctness, to a lenten weekday Mass I 
attended in Southwark Cathedral years ago. If the English respond to 
ceremonial, when it is chiefly ceremonial, what will it be (we can ask) 
when the body of English Catholics will have advanced from the “spec- 
tator role” to that of active participant, according to the great Instruction 
on dialogue Mass of September 3, 1958? 

Such haphazard reflections come to mind at the sight of the Fortescue 
book, now revised for the first time since 1951. Hence, the entire Holy 
Week Ordinal and a wealth of other new material had to be presented. 

One of the first things I looked for was the Instruction of September 3 
just mentioned. The treatment, if quite short (pp. 79-81), is on the whole 
adequate: one sees why Fr. O’Connell states in Clergy Review: “The 
Dialogue Mass has now entered the Roman rite as one of the recognized 
forms of the celebration of Mass, side by side with pontifical, solemn, 
sung and low Mass.” 

A thing that delights the eye at once is that the craftsmen have not lost 
their skill in providing the new charts and diagrams needed for the Holy 
Week parts. 

It is interesting to see, for instance in connection with the reception of 
a convert, that besides giving the current regulations applying in England 
the author also points out the usages in vogue in Ireland, a circumstance 
that makes the book more attractive to priests there. Similarly it will 
strike Americans that the book includes an Appendix (pp. 413-423) by 
Father McManus, of Catholic University, on our American Collectio 
Rituum. (In addition to the Roman endorsements for that book listed 
there, namely, United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, one 
could add that Bishops of India, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya, have per- 
mission, since October 15, 1955, to use it at option : Clergy Monthly, 19, 
11, 1955, 415). Depending upon the local bishop’s attitude towards this 
Collectio Rituum, its grants and permissions apply in whole or in part in 
various ways in different American dioceses. With his concise phrasing 
Fr. McManus gives this a detailed exposition. 
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With all the new equipment this Fortescue-O’Connell will continue 
to hold an honored place on our shelves. 
St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


HANDBOOK OF CEREMONIES. For Priests and Seminarians. By J. B. 
Mueller, S.J. Eighteenth English edition, revised and edited by Adam C. 
Ellis, S.J. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1958. Pp. 500. Cloth, $6.50. 


Two years ago Father Ellis took note of the fact that this book was 
“beginning its fiftieth year of service to English readers” (vii). With 
scarcely any structural change through the years, it has advanced, step 
by step, through all the current liturgical developments. Too bad, there- 
fore, that this edition was arranged prior to the great Instruction of 
September 3, 1958, on dialogue Mass and active participation. 

St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


THE PRIMACY OF LOVE. By Rev. August Adam. Translated by E. C. 
Noonan. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. viii-217. Cloth, 
$3.25. 


In a way, it is a pity that the translation of this scholarly work appears 
ten years after its publication in German. The thesis it expounds certainly 
has validity. Love is the most important of all Christian virtues, not 
chastity. Inversely, impurity is not the worst of all sins. Undoubtedly 
there has been an exaggerated emphasis against sins of impurity, both in 
written works and especially in sermons. This the author (a brother of 
Karl Adam) attributes to a tinge of Manicheism surviving through the 
centuries. 

Yet the prevailing tone of crusading zeal falls a little flat in view of 
the fact that now, ten years later, the tide has already turned. The work 
of John Thomas, S.J., Alphonse Clemens, Henry Sattler, C.SS.R., and 
the guiding lights of the Cana Movement, to mention just a few of the 
leaders on the current national scene, has already made its influence felt. 

In his eagerness to prove his point, the author is guilty of certain exag- 
gerations and inconsistencies. For example, he makes much of the asser- 
tion that the sexual question is a uniquely modern problem. He maintains 
that the public attitude towards sex was fundamentally sound in the past, 
granted that there have always been sexual vices. The incredible episode 
of Heloise and Abelard would suggest the currency of some peculiar ideas 
concerning sex and marriage in the Middle Ages, to mention just one 
bygone era. At least today we accept the fact that a man can be married 
and still be a good teacher. 
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The chapter entitled “Parvitas materiae and the Sixth Commandment” 
can best be described as a good example of theological double-talk. 

By far the best chapter in the book is the last, devoted to “Pastoral 
Deductions.” It is here that the author, abandoning the scholarly trap- 
pings of the rest of the book, gives some valuable insights into positive 
methods of dealing with De sexto in sermons and in the confessional. 
Falconer, N.Y. Rev. Paul M. Valente 


NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. By Alfred Wikenhauser. Translated 
by Joseph Cunningham. Herder and Herder, New York. 1958. Pp. 600. 
Cloth, $7.80. 

When the author’s own introduction in the very first sentence exhibits 


one modern and a brace of classical languages, six scriptural references 
and a statement of the nexus of Old and New Testaments, readers will 
feel assured that an uncommonly thorough work is at hand. Professor of 
New Testament exegesis at Freiburg University, Wikenhauser has turned 
the fruit of long years of research to the task of giving greater detail and 
clarity to information offered an earlier generation by Sickenberger. 
His success is undoubted. While the author is not unduly chary of 
abandoning ill-founded traditions insofar as they cannot be upheld with 
certainty, he demonstrates a fine feeling for the traditional. 

Based on the second revised and enlarged edition (1956) of Einleitung 
in das Neue Testament, the present volume offers solution and critical 
opinion on many facets of New Testament studies. Available are good 
indices of persons and subjects ; an impressive bibliography that includes 
a list of all important, modern New Testament studies; and frequent 
footnote references that incorporate latest critical data with standard 
source information. Especially helpful are discussions of the “salvation 
history” question, or of Form Critical methodology — items of biblical 
theory that have come more and more to the fore (e.g., literary differ- 
ences of parallel texts such as Mk. 1:40—45, Mt. 8:1-4, Lk. 5:12-16). 
This New Testament Introduction, both “general” and “special,” fur- 
nishes an able history of the New Testament canon, and of the text and 
origin of the individual books. The many subdivisions which treat of 
significant points of each book, among them content and structure, are 
decidedly competent developments. 

Students of theology, teachers of college religion-theology courses and 
the pastoral clergy will find the book a handy, encyclopedic source of 
information. Some may judge that an English translation other than the 
Challoner revision of the Douay would have been a happier choice for 
translator Joseph Cunningham. Yet all can rejoice in the typographical 
insight of the bookmaker. A generously spaced, large typeface — rare in 
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critical works of this type — greets the serious student who often suffers 
scholar’s eyestrain. This fact alone provides a gratifying encounter. 
St. John’s Abbey Alberic Culhane, O.S.B. 


THE CHRISTIAN MEANING OF HOPE. By Abbé Roger Hasseveldt. THE 
LORD IS NEAR. By Msgr. Richaud. OUR LADY IN HUMAN LIFE. By 
Paul Doncoeur. PRAYER AND THE PRESENT MOMENT. By Michael 
Day, Cong. Orat. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Paperbacks, 90 
cents each. 

Seldom would four such small booklets deserve such large notice. 
These four volumes of the Doctrine and Life series do contain the light 
that can change the world. Written in different political and social settings 
by men who have learned the life-giving charism of the Word of God, 
they have much to give to theologian and peasant. Abbé Hasseveldt has 
written his work to counteract the philosophies of Marxism and Existen- 
tialism. What he offers in their place is a wonderful exposition of that lost 
and forgotten virtue, Christian hope. Msgr. Richaud, the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, Offers eight short chapters which should be of value to every 
Christian facing death. One wishes that there might be a hundred copies 
of this booklet in every Catholic hospital and home for the aged in the 
country. It shows the real Advent character of a Christian’s life. Written 
in his old age, it gives his own meditations as he approaches death. With 
this booklet old age becomes not a problem, but a glory. The eleven 
meditations of Fr. Paul Doncoeur, a first-rate writer and pioneer in the 
French liturgical renewal, are masterful thoughts on Mary. The refer- 


ences to figures in French history and literature in this booklet may dis- 
turb the average reader, but these disturbances are forgiveable. Father 
Day presents a challenging summary of the thought of St. Therese of 
Lisieux. Herein he brings the “little way” to focus in the sacrament of the 
present moment. The wonder of all four of these booklets is that they 
readily invite rereading and repeated meditation. 

St. Louis, Mo. Brice Howard, O.S.B. 


THE WORLD TO COME. By Rev. R. W. Gleason, S.J. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. 1958. Pp. 172. Cloth, $3.00 

Father Gleason warns against “projecting our imaginations beyond 
the limits that revelation has indicated to us” (p. 145). In following 
his own principle he has constructed a picture of the next life with 
theological precision and happily without the stumbling block of tech- 
nical language. It is a very readable account in contemporary terms, 
supplemented with suggested descriptions from modern psychology, of 
the various states of the soul in after-life. 

His point of departure is the interior life of the individual soul in its 
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personal relationship to God. The concepts of original sin, grace, suf- 
fering, death, resurrection, purgatory, hell, and heaven are then discussed 
in terms of their dynamic ability to fulfill or destroy this relationship. 

A remarkable unity is achieved by approaching the matter in this 
way. In the end we find that “just as the one sun . . . nourishes one 
plant and burns another, so the same fiery love of God gives joy to the 
saints in heaven, purifies the souls in purgatory and tortures the souls 
in hell” (pp. 124-125). 

Since grace is the seed of glory, God affects the sinner or penitent in 
this life in a similar way. Death is inserted into the discussion as a posi- 
tive link between grace and glory. It is to be experienced as a free act 
of love, after the manner of Christ on the cross. 

The notes at the end of the book tend by their brevity to be more 
curious than helpful. 

St. John’s Abbey Anselm Pedrizetti, O.S.B. 


FURTHER PARADOXES. By Rev. Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by 
Ernest Beaumont. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. x—128. 
Cloth, $2.75. 

Further Paradoxes is a running account of the destiny of the spiritual 
in the modern world. It is the paradox of theological truth denied or de- 
cayed in the name of intelligence; of sin running wild while a certain 
psychology tries to deny it; of charity grown cold while society seeks 
to organize it; of suffering increasing in a day when civilization is mak- 
ing every effort to destroy it; of spiritual life destroyed in the name of 
religious need or historical criticism; of faith dying through the indif- 
ference of the “faithful”; of the Absolute refused in the name of truth. 

Father de Lubac has summed up in six chapters the aspirations of 
modern theological work in Europe: the search for truth; the preoccu- 
pation for a theology in touch with modern intellectual and social prob- 
lems; the demand for a theology rejuvenated through renewed contact 
with its ancient sources. He opens and closes his work as one fully en- 
gaged in the intense current of European thought. “From the truest 
truth to the falsest falsehood, there is often only one step. It has often 
been quoted, quite rightly. But from the noting of that fact to the con- 
demning of certain truths, as being dangerously near falsehood, there 
is also only one step, and that step as well is often taken, this time very 
wrongly” (p. 4). This earnest seeking for exact expression of truth 
allows for nothing of a “no-mans land” between truth and error; it ad- 
mits that truth and error border one another. “Love of truth never goes 
without daring. And that is one of the reasons why truth is not loved” 
(p. 5). It is this striking out for the truth coupled with an intense love 
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of the Church (cf. pp. 124-126) which forms the background for 
de Lubac’s thoughts. 

One more fundamental point should be noted. From beginning to end, 
underlying the work, is a cry, or better, a challenge — certainly more 
than a plea — for universality. De Lubac calls for wide-angle views in a 
narrow world of specialists. On our American scene, with our driving, 
impatient brand of specialization, this work has a very real role to play. 
The author urges the specialist to look elsewhere; to see with a global 
view ; to realize — even if seeing the totality is too much for him — that 
there is a totality; to grasp the fact that his corner is an integral part, 
but only a part, of the totality. “How can fragments be otherwise than 
incomplete?” 

To the patient, perceptive reader, Further Paradoxes will prove a re- 
warding experience and a useful key to unlocking the secrets of 
modern trends. An excellent translation gives fluent English expression 
to the profound, subtle French thought. 

Minneapolis Rev. John Gilbert 


THE GIFT OF GOD. Come Holy Spirit. By Msgr. John T. McMahon. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. 175. Cloth, $3.25. 

This small book by Msgr. McMahon, author of the pioneering Litur- 
gical Catechism, is a welcome addition to the literature on the role of 
the Holy Spirit in our lives. The first half of the book is an attempt to 
awaken a warm and vital realization of the mission of the Holy Spirit 
by considering Him as the soul of the Church and His activity in souls 


through the seven gifts. For friends of the liturgy possibly the two most 
valuable and profitable chapters are four and five, “Pray the Mass with 
the Holy Spirit” and “Mary, Spouse of the Holy Spirit.” 

The second part of the book is for those who are looking for methods 
and prayers to express their devotion to the Paraclete. 

Monsignor McMahon throughout writes with the charm of an old 
man reminiscing on the subject, and in this he is not unlike Pope Leo 
XIII who took up his pen in old age to honor the Holy Ghost with his 
famous encyclical. The symbols of the Holy Spirit, such as fire and 
wind, he explains with deft simplicity, although at times his approach 
may seem to be too subjective. This is compensated for, however, by his 
culling abundantly from sacred Scripture and the liturgical prayers of 
the missal, along with many appropriate quotations from popes and 
saints on the subject. This book, together with The Sanctifier by the late 
Archbishop of Mexico City (St. Anthony Guild Pres, Paterson, N.J., 
1957), can effectively stir up in us the fire of God’s love. 

St. John’s Abbey Virgil O’Neill, O.S.B. 
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Having climbed the steps 


of humility, the monk will 





presently come to that 





perfect love of God which 








casts out fear. 


—from St. Benedict’s Rule for Monks 
=a 
Catholic men and boys interested in the monastic life as either priests 
or Brothers — at home or in the foreign missions — are invited to write 
for further information to: 
Director of Vocations, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota (USA) 
St. John’s Abbey conducts beginning courses in Latin on both the high 
school and college level during the regular school year, as well as a 
special course during the summer session. 
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